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Singapore River — a great tourist attraction 
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Shapely boost t o tourism 

Hosting the Mies Universe contest next month will give Singapore worldwide 
publicity — and back up a $1.4 billion programme to boost the tourist trade 
that Includes restoration of historic city landmarks. 


By Nigel Lliburn 
Special to The Star 

SINGAPORE — A bevy of beau- 
ties will be stepping out in Singa- 
pore soon, turning on grace and 
charm In a bid to win the title Miss 
Universe 1987. The contest, with 
all Its showbiz colour and ballyhoo, 
will be watched by some 600 mill- 
ion TV viewers In 66 countries — 
and Singapore is counting on it to 
give the local tourist Industry a 
major boost. 

An alert over flagging visitor 
Interest was sounded In the Island 
republic In 19B3 whan, for the first 
time, the number of arrivals 
started to dip. Until then, tourists 
had steadily increased from 
around 580,000 In 1970 to 
2,956,700 in 1982. A government 
task force was set up In 1984 to 
find out what was wrong. It con- 
cluded that Singapore had taken 
on a negative Image — the "Gar- 
den City" was no longer such a 
fun place, and it was losing the 
mystique and romance expected 
oh the Orient. 

The task force came up with 93 
recommendations to refire an In- 
dustry which brings In about 16 
per cent of Singapore's foreign 
exchange. Already the tourists are 
returning. After the disappointing 
1983 total of 2,853,600, the 1984 
figure recovered to 2,991,400, 
bounced to 3,031,000 In 1665 and 
last year reached 3.2 million. 

• The 1988 surge, however, was 
credited mostly to top external rea- 
sons — the strong Japanese yen, 
fear of terrorism and nuclear con- 
tamination In Europe following the 
Chernobyl . . disaster, and the 
Strengthening pf European curren- 
cies against the Singapore dollar. 

• Singapore's own consolidation on 
the tourist front still has to pay off, 
which Is why high hopes are pin- 
ned on the. Mias Universe Pageant 
on 27 May. 

The organizers have promised 
that the two-hour TV show will In- 
clude at least 20 minutes of pre- 
recorded scenes of Singapore, 
and with US networks charging 
around $ 260,000 for a 30-second 
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commercial, that's $10 million 
worth of publicity. Said Singapore 
Tourist Promotion Board director 
Joseph Chew, "There la little 
doubt this is the most important 
single event ever to be staged In 
Singapore In terms of the Inter- 
national publicity it will give to this 
nation, our attractions and our 
people." 

Besides the pageant,' other 
eventB have been helping the 
tourlat effort. 

An American Society of Travel 
Agents convention In September 
brought in 5,000 delegates and 
their families for a week — pro- 
mising a healthy mobilization of 
Americans for a Singapore holiday 
as a result. The debut of Singa- 
pore as a venue for the World In- 
shore Powerboat Grand Prix In ■ 
November attracted thousands of 
fans, and worldwide publicity foll- 
owed with distribution of race 
video recordings to TV networks In 
27 countries. 

Meanwhile, the government has 
revealed an ambitious plan dubbed 
the "Singapore Swing" to provide 
better tourist attractions at a cost 
of about US $1.36 billion over the 
next five years. 

— The o)d Chinatown quarter, 
which haB been shrinking over the 
years and Increasingly oversha- 
dowed by moderri office blocks, la 
to make a comeback with building 
restoration and the re-emergence 
of hawkers, restaurant stalls and 
street theatres. 

— The Singapore River, once 
teeming with lighters and bum- 
boats, and badly polluted, already 
haa been cleaned up. Adioinlng 
warehouses and other old build- 
ings are to be restored as shops 
and offices, and the river itself will 
be used for tourist, attractions 
such as dragon-boat races. 

— Bugls Street, once famous tor 
Its colourful nightlife of transvest- 
ites but demolished in a 1985 gov- 
ernment clean-up, will be reborn 
at a nearby site with hopes that 
the original atmosphere will be re- 
created. 


y 


— The fading Raffles Hotel, which 
celebrated Its centenary last year 
and described as the "Grown 
Jewel" of the tourist Industry, Is to 
be restored to the old colonial 

S that attracted statesmen, 
imen and literary luminaries 
auch aa Rudyard Kipling and Som- 
erset Maugham, it will offer 
aultea-only accommodation for st- 
ate quests, ViPa and others willing 
to pay more than $135 a night. 

— Singapore’s southern Islands 
are to be developed at a cost of 
about $214 million. Sentoaa Island 
will be connected to Singapore by 
a causeway and nearby Lazarus 
Island will become the home of 
Singapore's first resort village with 
up to 200 cottageB. 

The government will contribute 
$456 million toward the "Slnga- 
’pore Swing," with the remainder 
coming from private investors. 
Consultants told the government 
last year that if nothing was done 
to improve tourlat attractions, 
hotel occupancy rates could fall to 
64 per cent by . 1688. Many newer 
hotels say they need 66 to 70 per 
cent occupancy to break even. 
Sprucing up Chinatown and the 
Singapore River alone, the consul- 
tants said, will boost average hotel 
occupancy to around 65 per cent. 

Said Singapore Tourist Promo- 
tion Board chairman Urn Chin 
Bang, 'Tourism Is a cut-throat 
business. It's no longer a case of 
just providing Information to tour- 
ists. 1 One Immediate challenge Is 
competition from nearby Thailand, 
which has designated 1987 — 
which also sees the 60th birthday 
of the King of Slam — as "Visit 
Thailand year." Celebrations could 
divert attention from Singapore. 

Singapore, whloh managed a 
6,3 per cent Increase In tourists 
last year, has set its sights oh a 
modest. 3 per cent rise this year. 
Thailand, with about 2.6 million 
tourists last, year, hopes for a 19 
per cent Increase. 


Nigel Lliburn Is a freelanoe re- 

E ortar and Journalism teacher 
seed in Singapore. 
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Record 


By Wafa Abdel Hamid 

Special to The Star 

A RECENT article the Times new- 
spaper revealed the shocking 
story about Britain’s Queen 
mother's nieces who, although 
they had been reported dead, yet 
were still alive and confined to a 
mental home. 

This sharply reminded me of the 
sad story in a village near trbid. It 
was an Inhumane episode of a 
family who had a 12-year-old son 
suffering from mental illness. His 
condition was such a great emba- 
rassment to the family and thus 
considered a social burden. They 
locked him up In an empty room 
outside the house In chains. Under 
this helpless condition, the boy 
suffered endlessly and no psy- 
chiatrist treatment was provided. 

To find out about the state and 
conditions affecting mental pa- 
tients, in Jordan and Iraq, I inter- 
viewed Dr Ra'fat Ihsan, General 
Manager of the Fuhei9 National 
Hospital for the Mentally Retarded 


to find out. 

Upon entering the hospital, a 
feeling of fear and apprehension 
overwhelmed me and questions 
flashed through my mind, What 
type of people would I meef? How 
do the mentally retarded or as 
they are commonly labelled 'crazy 
people' act. Would I be in danger 
once I try to interact with them? 

Dr Ihsan explained that until 
1907, services rendered to the 
mentally ill were available only In 
the West Bank and at the Beth- 
lehem Hospital. There were how- 
ever, two other external clinics af- 
filiated with the hospital; one was 
jn Jerusalem, with the other In 
Amman. 

After the Israeli occupation of 
Palestine in 1967, the Israelis de- 
nied the psychiatrists the freedom 
of exit to Jordan and patients in 
Amman were likewise prevented 
from seeking treatment In Beth- 
lehem. This led to the need for es- 
tablishing a centre for the mentally 
retarded on the East Bank. The 
Ministry of Health then converted 



Dr Ra’fat Ihsan 

the Fuhels Youth Club Into a ho- 
spital containing 60 beds for pa- 
tients. 

Gradually, the Fuhels Centre 
expanded and Increased its staff; 
divisions and new buildings were 


set up. Currently, the hospital con- 
tains 390 beds. 

'Each patient is treated differ- 
ently, according to his/her special 
case', said Dr Ihsan. He added 
that the Fuhuis staff apply several 
methods for trtMtmuni. Another 
method used is submitting pa- 
tients to electrical sessions. 

Usually, a psychiatrist and a so- 
cial researcher hold giuiip or indi- 
vidual sessions loi the patients 
during which they take part in dis- 
cussions involving the i e spent ivu 
cases. They arc given the oppor- 
tunity to pick-up subjects and dis- 
cuss them with tho others, in the 
presence of Die specialists. Tins, 
said Dr Ihsan. is meant to give 
them a feeling of self-confidence 
and trust. 

Contrary to what most people 
think, patients are not kept idlo 
while in the hospital. As part of the 
treatment, they are often assigned 
some work to do. They are encou- 
raged to learn some professions 
that may be useful when they 
leave hospital and integrate into 


feness 


the society. To break the r - 
tonous form of life, the ll? 
are taken out for picnics * ' 
educational trin« 



educational trips ,0^^? 

of tho Kingdom. The hospital^ 
holds parties lor them and i 
thorn watch p| ays and 
musical bands In the 
theatre. They also are latent 
indulge in their favourite st- 
gaines. "This revives the soulr 
makes the patients more eagr 
life and activity." said Dr ihsan' 

Dr Ihsan pointed out that r 
hospital follows up the progress 
its patients after they are di 
charged, because mentally iiici 
hunts are really never fully cur 
Usually and often, the hospital 
ites the patients family to Instr-j 
them on how to handle the pat;- 
ut home. "We discuss r- 
patient's case with his/her fa- i 
and provide them with themes, 
ary information in order to rri- 
them prepared for his/her da^' 
ture." added Dr Ihsan. Furirr 
more, after the patient lew 
the hospital, regular check-ups l 
the hospital or in external dr* 
are kept up. 

Dr Ihsan added that unite- 
nately, society still views Dim 
who are admitted to the Fuh: 
hospital as 'crazy and Insane pe:- 
ple' and many who seek m a 
advice from psychiatrists & 
labelled so. Even, some speoi-r'! 
of other branches of medicine ix 
think in the same way. Theyfi: 
not show any Interest in the tat 
tal or the methods of Ireatirtri 

However, he acknowledged Ir- 
an awareness id gradually apres:- 
ing all over the Kingdom. Tr ; .< 
are 27,000 mentally ill 
who visit the Fuhels annually, i*: 
they need more staff than is c-.-- 
rently available. Moreover, he si- 
ded that the hospital needs r- 
co-operation of different Man 
of the society to cope » ; 
creased necessity of heipin# r. 
patients. 

Dr Mohammad Al FarejAa# 
cialist in the field of psychlajnf r « 
practised for 17 JJJ* ; 
stressed that the 
duty has become 
the need to seek 
holp, nnd have come toaejj | 
Idea of mental trMtmert^ 
Ihiil there Is o wtfoj 
the outlook of the Wes I ** 

Uf the developing) ajintna 
it, untally ill pn«er 
look upon the patients m 
nnd unacceptable m "jj, 

l lu added that CBI ? S 
Imvti helped change HA# 
some ol which is the jan tr* 
shod more light M th J h J5 9 

mentally M JjtfjJS* 
treated normally and sen 

Or Farekh poinled outg 1 1 * 

patients suff er rom 

loms. Most cases 
treated at ./^essloft ^ 
niainly ^ ani ^J^ d i6tur^. 
iety. and P er9 °"®‘ cases v 
while the more severe 1 » ^ 

as schizophrenia 

Fuheis hospital- ^ » ^ ^ 
in most cases mentally ro ^ ; 
often take up ^ fl d S 8 to*; 
of drinking, 

alcoholism, or th* rir ' 

diets hi order to 
iety and sufferings. .| ent 

cases. a i f0Cl ® attempt 10 
lively and some atte v 

suiCld0 ‘ .. who don’t,? 

Some ' rfltatoPj 

lieve In scientific 
to charlatans. D ^ 

story of a 

tlent who, 3 ^’ 0 k ' n 0 by hia 
attacks, was i taken 1 W, M* J 

a quack. 

huge tree and and ► 

cruelty for ^ fatw#*# 
denied him fojw- re vrtJL 
ries such as 

nowadays, ad techno* 3 ^ 

cause science a pd 

Invaded oor t (o 
have become more 
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King Hussein on 
Jordan’s stand 

. m an interview with the Boston 
firtJba Hla Majesty King Hussein 
Sat Jordan will not negotiate 
■ epandantly with Israe nor drop 
s insistence on Palestinian repu- 
tation in any talks King Huss- 
ar, stressed that Jordan still re- 
Srized the Palestine Liberation 
Organization as the sole legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian 
Jople. King Hussein criticized the 
US lor its failure to support Jor- 
dan's efforts for peace. He said "I 
don't believe there can be negotia- 
tions between Jordan and Israel 
and I've made this very clear, un- 
less it lakes place under an inter- 
national conference.’ 

King Hussein receives 
Egyptian delegation 

• His Majesty King Hussein last 
Tuesday received at Al Nadwa Pa- 
lace Egyptian Prime Minister 
Aief Sedki and a delegation of 
h-.gh-level officials. King Hussein 
discussed with Mr Sedki the latest 
developments in the Middle East 
and political co-ordination bo- 
wen Jordan and Egypt. He reaf- 
firmed the two countries' position 
cn the International peace confer- 
ence which can only be achieved 
under UN auspices and attended 
by all parties involved in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict in addition to the 
five permanent UN Security Coun- 
cl members. The meeting was at- 
tended by His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan. Prime Min- 
uter Zald Rlfai and other senior 
officials. 

34th anniversary 

• Jordan last Saturday marked 
the 34th anniversary ot His 
Majesty King Hussein's assump- 
tion ol constitutional powers. King 
Hussein assumed his duties in 
1953 and since then, he has de- 
voted his time and efforts to serv- 
ing his people, country and the 
A'ab nation. Hie endeavours have 
teen rewarded with development 
®d progress of Jordan. 

Under King Hussein's wise and 
moderate leadership, Jordan has 
non worldwide respect and enjoys 
security and stability. King Huss- 
has succeeded in providing 
Jordan with the means to ensure 
length and development In the 
of economy, science and so- 
•w affairs. On the occasion of tho 
anniversary. King Hussein 
1)108 °* c^Qratulatlona 
wnich the senders expressed 
m pride in his leadership. 



His Majesty King Hussein receiving the Egyptian delegation led by Prime Minis- 
ter Atef Sedki in a meeting attended by His Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan and prime Minister Zaid Rifai 
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Prince Hassan 
Tafileh 

J"! 15 Royal Highness 
■^ce Hassan chaired a meeting 
01 educators at Tafileh last Tues- 


Crown 


day. Prince Hassan told the edu- 
cators and heads of education de- 
partments that the Education 
council in the Kingdom has com- 
pleted a first rending of n general 
report on Jordan's now educa- 
tional policy, prepared by a special 
committee. 

Prince Hassan said that his 
meeting in Tafileh was part of a 
series of visits to different gov- 
ernorates, designed to make an 
assessment of education in Jor- 
dan In order to prepare for a new 
comprehensive educational sys- 
tem In the country. 

PM denies reports 

• The Prime Minister Zald Rifai 
last Sunday denied reports of con- 
tacts and agreements with Israel 
over the proposed International- 
peace conference on the Middje 
East and reaffirmed that Jordan’s 
position regarding the conference 
remained unchanged. Mr Rifai said 
that "participants In the confer- 
ence should agree to Its conven- 
ing with the aim of achieving a 
peaceful settlement to the Areb- 
Israell conflict on the basis of Se- 
curity Council Resolutions 242 
and 338, and finding a settlement 
to the Palestine problem In all Its 
aspects. They should also address 


illness 


Mental 
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Is rather my parents who are 
crazy. I was a very good girl, wen 
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do this, I get very upset and des- 
troy everything around me. 1 m 
happy now end I don t want to go 
back home. 

Another patient who was di- 
vorced three times was brought to 
the hospital four weeks ago. She 
rarely sleeps at night as she con- 
stantly entertains the fear that 
someone is always around to klU 
her. She doesn't trust people and 


the legitimate rights of the Pales- 
tinian people. All participants 
should also renounce violence and 
terrorism.” 

Women’s campaign 

e The General Federation ol Jor- 
danian Women is launching a 
campaign for a more active role of 
women in voting. The GFJW Pre- 
sident and Head of the Electoral 
Education Committee said that a 
media campaign is planned to 
educate women on their constitu- 
tional rights and to propose names 
for candidates in order to encour- 
age them to work towards partici- 
pation in the political process. The 
federation's management board 
met last Monday and an agreeme- 
nt was reached to form a sub- 
committee to set up a political 
strategy towards urging women to 
exercise their political rights. 

Bone narrow transplant 

• Dr Abdullah Oweldl Al Abadi. a 
veteran hemotologlst at the Univ- 
ersity of Jordan Hospital, headed 
a team of eight surgeons to per- 
form Jordan's first ever recorded 
bone narrow transplant which took 
place successfully on 27 April. The 
donor was the patient s elder 
brother. The patient, a 29 years 
old male, was suffering from 
aplastic anemia. 

Speaker Invited to India 

• The Indian Ambassador to Jor- 
dan. Mr Gurcharan Singh has con- 
veyed the Indian Parliament s Invi- 
tation to Lower House of Par- 
liament Speaker Mr Akef Al Fayez 
during a meeting last Sunday. Mr 
Fayez. Mr Singh also discussed 
bilateral relations and the means 
of promoting co-operation be- 
tween Jordan and India In various 
fields. 

More Jordanians work 
abroad 


goes In line with the pan-Arab soli- 
darity and co-operation. 

Cultural co-operation 
agreement 

o The University ol Jordan and 
the Iraqi Al Mustansirieh Univers- 
ity have signed an agreement in 
Amman for cultural co-operation. 
Dr Abdul Salem Al Majali. and Dr 
Rlad Hamed Al Dabbagh, pre- 
sidents ol Jordan and Al Mustan- 
sirieh universities, signed the 
agreement which will include ex- 
change of visits among professors 
and teaching staff. Furthermore, 
the two universities will exchange 
reference books, magazines, 
pamphlets and educational mat- 
erial. A student exchange pro- 
gramme will also be set up tor 
post-graduate research, lasting 
between three and six months. 

Labour Day 
celebrations 
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spiuu win 1 m® — T_ ^ t0 abroad and 85 per cent are in the 

that she has been aentencad jo Qu|f 8tate3 Th , s percentage In- 


death by the doctors'. On reading 
her file, found out that she had 
suffered from continuous hei id- 
aches, and her husband used to 
hit her on her head. 


creased In 1983 and 1984 com- 
oared to previous years. The 
study Indicates these statistics as 
a positive phenomenon which 


• Celebrating Labour day last Sa- 
turday, the Minister of Labour 
and Social Development Mr 
Khaled Al Haj Hassan hosted an 
Iftar banquet at the Amra Hotel for 
leaders of the labour movement in 
the country. He said that the 
movement would be accorded due 
recognition by the government, 
which has recently extended wor- 
kers benefits to Jordanians em- 
ployed abroad. 

The Secretary General of the 
Federation of Jordanian Labour 
Movement, Mr Samir Qardan 
made a speech In which he stated 
that the labour unions seek to 
assist the government In organiz- 
ing the labour markets, and sup- 
port governmental efforts to work 
out a sound employment policy 
which provides work and housing 
for ail Jordanian workers. 

Director receives 
invitation 

• The Director ol Press and Pu- 
blication Department, Mr Mousa 
Kilani has received an invitation 
from the Centre for Middle Eas- 
tern Studies in London to contri- 
bute a paper on Jordan's regional 
relations and foreign policy. The 
Centre Is sponsoring a conference 
on Jordan to be held In London in 
May. The conference is being 


supervised by the University ol 
London and Is Jointly convened by 
slaff of the school, of the Univers- 
ity of Jordan and of the University 
of Durham. The conference will 
also include session on Egyptian 
and Syrian foreign policy and eco- 
nomics. 

Egyptian committee 

• The Joint Jordanian-Egyptian 
Higher Committee ended its three- 
day meetings offer reviewing Joint 
projects In agriculture, Industry, 
telecommunications. tourism, 
transport, information, and trade. 
The meeting which was opened at 
the prime ministry whs co-chaired 
by Prime Minister Zaid Rifai and 
his Egyptian counterpart Atef 
Sedki. In its concluding session, 
the committee reviewed Jordan - 
lan-Egyplian coopeialion in Indus- 
try and agriculture and the ex- 
change of expertise in these fields 
in addition to of co-operation in 
planning oil, mining, energy, mari- 
time transport, nir and land trans- 
port thiough the Nuwoibei route. 

Traffic day celebrated 

o Jordon together with other 
count lies Inst Monday 111; irked the 
International Traffic Day, nnd. 
along with Arab countries, tho 
Arab Traffic week. The Interior 
Minister Rajai Dajani addressed a 
celebration held at the Royal Cul- 
tural Centre and said that the dan- 
gers of road accidents threaten 
the well-being of the society. He 
added that the ministry lias up- 
dated all laws and legislations to 
enhance traffic safety. Mr Dajani 
called tor more co -operation 
among all parties concerned to 
achieve full traffic awareness that 
would be ol help to drivers and 
pedestrians, as well as save 
money and alleviate suffering. 

Transport fares slashed 

The Minister of Transport Mr Ah- 
mad Dakhqan has decided to re- 
duce fares on the Public Transport 
Company (PTC) buses which oper- 
ate on a number of routes either 
inside or outside Amman by 20 to 
50 fits. Thus bus lares' for the vari- 
ous routes will be as follows: 
Amman-Sall 150 fils, Amman- 
Madaba 150 fils, Amman-Baqaa 
camp 1O0 fils. Raghdan-South 
Hashiml 50 fils. Raghdan-Prince 
Hashem Housing estate 100 fils, 
Ras Al Am Ouwaismeh-Abu 
Alanda 70 fils, Wihdat-Sahab- 
Industrial city 100 fils, Raghdan 
Cars compound — Tabar bour — 
Abu Alla 70 fils. Basman Street- 
King Hussein Medical Center 100 
fils, Abu Nusseir Housing complex 
100 fils, Zarqa-Yajouz-Unlversity 
of Jordan 150 fils, Zarqa-Yajouz 
-Baqaa 200 fils. 


Saudi wheat for Jordan 

• Shipments, of Saudi Arabian 
wheal to Jordan la to start from 
the second half of May, according 
to an agreement reached between 
the two countries. Undersecretary 
of the Ministry of Supply Abdullah 
Al Hawamdeh said upon his return 
from a five-day visit to Saudi Ara- 
bia that the Ministry of Supply has 
found out from reports of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture that focal 
wheat production for the current 
year will not exceed 100,000 ton- 
nes, thus it decided to import 
Saudi Arabian and American 
wheat. Mr Hawamdeh voiced Jor- 
dan's appreciation to Saudi Arabia 
for facilitating tha signing of the 
deal and for responding to Jor- 
dan's supply needs. 
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By Wafa Abdel Hamid 

Special to The Star 

JORDAN ACHIEVED a break- 
through In the medical field on 27 
April with the birth of the first ever 
test- tube twin male babies to a 
Jordanian woman. There was 
need for more celebration, when 
another non-ldentlcal test-tube 
twins were born to a second Jor- 
danian woman after a Caesarian 
operation on 1 May. Both deliv- 
eries were made at Al Khalidl Ho- 
spital with Dr Zald Kilani In charge 
of the operations. 

Dr Zald Kilani in an interview, 
told The Star that he worked on 
the test-tube baby project with his 
medical team which comprised of 
Lina Qahwaji, Dr Raja Karakl, and 
Dr Fuad Hashweh, who were con- 
fronted with many obstacles and a 
went through prolonged period of 
strain to finally achieve the suc- 
cess they have been working for. 

The whole idea of the project 
started In 1982. He stated that his 
love and devotion for his profes- 
sion and hla feelings of responsi- 
bility towards his patients, made 
him seriously consider undertak- 
ing such a task in the effort of ap- 
plying it in Jordan. He often felt 
depressed and hurt when patients 
asked him for reports on their con- 
ditions In order to seek treatment 
abroad. “The whole process Intri- 
gued me and I was very eager to 
implement my idea and I set 
myself to it," said Dr Kilani. 

He was further inspired by the 
case of a Jordanian woman — Dr 
Kilani's patient — who went 
abroad to have tests on the possi- 
bility of having a test-tube baby. 
When the time came for picking 
the follicles from the patient, Dr 
Keilani Immediately flew there to 
watch and learn the process. After 
that, his trips abroad continued in 
order to gather more information 
and to learn more about the project 
Far two years, he continued stu- 
dying and as time went by. his de- 
termination grew stronger. 

Work on the project started in 
1984 when Dr Kilani selected his 
medical team and they started 
training abroad. They sought train- 
ing in Belgium, England, Australia 
and Germany. "It was not an easy 
task for any of us to leave every- 
thing behind In Jordan and travel 
in search of knowledge and train- 
ing." continued Dr Kilani. The team 
visited as many medical units as 
possible in different parts of the 
world in order to obtain the 
necessary knowledge, and exper- 
ience" We faced many challenges 
and problems. Our efforts were 
met with rejection and discou- 
ragement. but we persisted and 
resisted all the obstacles In order 
to prove that as an Arab team, we 
can make It." 

Dr Kilani and his team started 
their actual work on the test-tube 
baby project on 5, May 1986 when 
the first test tube invitro fertiliza- 
tion of a Jordanian woman took 
place. He stressed that the project 
was Implemented without any fin- 
ancial aid from any source. He ad- 
ded that the Khalldi Hospital and 
Dr Ibrahim Al Khalldi contri- 
buted a lot to the success of the 
project by making available the 
hospital's facilities and laborato- 
ries. Furthermore, another obsta- 
cle was removed when the religi- 
ous authorities gave them the offi- 
cial green light to proceed as long 
as the sperms and ova came from 
a married couple. 

He pointed out at a press con- 
ference that they were able to 
achieve the first successful fertili- 
zation case after attempting 31 
cases. The project was then stop- 
ped for four months. Later. It wbb 
resumed and his team have so far 
handled 100 cases with 40 cases 
of successful fertilization. "At that 
time, although patients were 
needed for the project, we kept 
the whole subject a secret; we 
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kept the press away as the fami- 
lies wanted their privacy." 

Last Friday's test-tube babies 
were born to a woman (30 years 
old) who had suffered 10 years of 
sterility. She comes from a modest 
economic environment which 
prevented her from seeking treat- 
ment abroad. So, he added, the 
test-tube baby project gave her an 
opportunity of becoming pregnant. 

She was admitted to the hospi- 
tal and eight follicles were picked 
up from her, which were fertilized 
later. Four fertilized eggs were 
selected and after 40 hours, the 
embryos were replaced in the 
mother's womb. The woman was 
very worried and strained, so the 
operation was not completed. The 
embryos were put back In the in- 


Jordan has now become a 
member of the International 
Bank on test-tube babies. Full 
Information on test-tube babies 
In Jordan are to be sent to the 
Information Bank 


oubator and the woman was given 
a vallum tablet to calm her down; 
than the operation was performed 
and the embryos were replaced 
Inside her womb. In the seventh 
month of pregnancy, the mother 
had high blood pressure and poi- 
soning. The woman almost 
aborted but fortunately enough, 
the abortion was successfully av- 
erted by tying the neck of the ut- 
erus. 

Delivery was delayed for two 
weeks before a decision was 
taken to go ahead with it. She 
successfully gave birth to non- 
identical boy twins named Ahmad 
and Mohammad. Dr Keilani ass- 
ured The Star that the babies are 
in excellent conditions. Earlier on, 
the process of artificial fertilization 
or fertilization outside the mother- 
's womb was performed with four 
women. The first woman aborted 
at the beginning of her pregnancy; 
while the second had an abortion 


after the third month of her pregn- 
ancy. The third, gave birth to 
non-ldentlcal boy twins last Mon- 
day. One died due to problems the 
mother faced during the early 
stages of pregnancy. 

Dr Kilani revealed that In the fu- 
ture, It might be possible to separ- 
ate the genes that cause certain 
diseases, especially heredltory 
diseases, as well as the ability to 
control the sex of the baby. He 
pointed out that the test-tube 
project will be made available to all 
Jordanian and Arab doctors who 
are interested in obtaining the 
necessary training In the process. 
He added that they have already 
received many patients from Li- 
bya, Syria, Oman, Kuwait, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia and from the West 
Bank. "A woman from Syria Is now 
pregnant and we hope to help 
many others." 

The cost of the operation is be- 
tween JD 1000 and JD 2000, and 
in the future It will cost less.There 
Is also an Idea of setting up a fund 
for helping the poor and needy pa- 
tients In order to treat them free of 
charge. Jordan has now become 
a member of the International In- 
formation Bank on test-tube ba- 
bies Full Information on test-tube 
babies In Jordan are to be sent to 
the Information Bank. 

Dr Kilani added that one of the 
mothers wanted to publicize her 
experience of having given birth 
to test-tube babies, but he ad- 
vised her not to do this. He ex- 
plained that the society is yet to 
accept the idea of having test- 
tubs babies and people have not 
grasped the idea or phenomenon. 
For instance If the child goes to 
school and performs brilliantly, 
they will acknowledge him as a 
genius because he is a test-tube 
child, and vice-versa, if he per- 
forms poorly in school, they will 
say that he Is a hopeless case as 
he Is a test-tube baby. He wilt 
then be looked upon and treated 
differently by society. 

Dt Hassen Faron, a pediatrician 


at Al-Khalldl Hospital who super- 
vized the test-tube babies said 
that the babies are in stable con- 
ditions and that directly after birth, 
each was placed In a separate in- 
cubator and under intensive cure 
for three days for several lensona. 
Any baby born by a Caesarean 
operation is placed in an incubator 
and under special care for lack of 
Immunity and low weight and to 
maintain their body ttxnpumtiifH. 

How It starts: 

The whole process boy ins with 
an Interview with the pnilonl, 
which la very thorough anil pio- 
longed. This Interview needs n lot 
of sympathy and privacy. The pa- 
tient is given time to relax be- 
cause she usually comes to the 
clinic very tense and worried as to 
whether she is eligible lor the 
test-tube pregnancy programme. 


the process. 

band are both thoroughly',^ 

Hants, the programme iTaSf 

Usually, women under 40^ 
of age are selected . This R 
standard age because oreawl 
over 40 years ol ase^S 
complicated with am,, £2 
obstetrical and fetal probiS 
addition the patl M ™tE. 

should ba fertile ia. he nuthL 

enough and adequate number** 
sperms in order to be accepted I 
the programme. Husbands «j> 
poor or very poor semen quabtva 
those with no sperms at all m 1 
not eligible and are thus rejected 
The wife should have k K 
honing ovaries. Sometimes weS* 
patients even in their 20s or ft 
with malfunctioning ovaries, n 
these too are refused as alto 
Also the patient should be tri 
from cancer, heart-disease, and i 
kidney disease, like hypertensai 

Having accepted the pabw 
she is asked to come to theewbe 
in Al-Khalidi Hospital on day tog 
of her menstrual cycle, that e 
when she notices blood by 
whether in the morning or in It! 
evening. In the clinic, she isscar- 
ned on an ultrasound maefrre 
Added Dr Kilani, 'we make m 
that her pelvis is clear and ite 
there is no major abnormal 
which will hinder us from taVrg 
her on the programme.' Haw* 
scanned the patient, she is in- 
jected with hormones which actu. 
the ovaries and stimulate Ihemts 
produce more eggs than isnp; 
'We are usually happy to see si> 
seven or eight follicles or 
produced; continued Dr KHam 

He added that this pfOc«! 
goes by with two other iw 
processes, First the ovaries if 
monitored on the ultrasound Tfc 
ultrasound he explained, is sirnti 
like a mirror which can disco* 
what is Inside you. A probe is f.- 
on the abdomen or even wr* 
times in the vagina which wn re- 
flect on the monitor and shw 
clearly how many follicles 
boen produced. At the sarrelrt 
the hormones are monitors * 
observe the level of the specj 
hormone which la usuaHyP 
ducud by the follicle. The terf 
this hormone gives an Idea ow 

the patient is responding J » * 
medication. This procedure ^ 
about nine to 12 days alter 
the putient wouid be 
receive the eggs. At m 
about 10 or 20 women are ^ 
pod from the proQra mrn0 S 
they exhibit poor respon B0Of ^ 
surprise us with some e®** 


Bv Venlta Maudsley 

Special to The Star 

tuf TERM ‘test-tube baby is fa 3* 
minn a household term. Only 
«f^ 8 ? s a 80 , the news ol the 
•fSsfll test-tube baby 

Si SSed with a mlxture of 
shook and horror. 
SmSfcre of 1VF and embryo 
PlfeVm* leads to pregnancy 

nfpsroentof tha women who 

LsI»b three embryos. Robert Ed- 
fd ^Pioneer °f IVF claims 
* ar ° ' In 33 per cent ?* cases 
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Bourn Hall in Cam- 


The procedure begins with the 
woman being treated with a 

course ol drugs - typ cally a syn- 
thetic oestrogen, clomiphene, foll- 
owed by human gonadotrophins 
_ which can, if carefully timed 
over several days, cause a wo- 
man's ovary to produce several 
mature eggs in one cycle, instead 
of tha usual one. The more eggB 
that are available for fertilization in 
the laboratory and transfer to the 
womb, the better the chances of 
ending up with a baby. 

The mature eggs are then har- 
vested In a variety of ways. The 
traditional technique is laparo- 
scopy, a surgical procedure per- 
fomed under general anaesthesia 
in which optical fibres paired to a 
grinding needle are passed 
through the wall of a woman's ab- 
domen. Other techniques have 
recently been developed In Scan- 
danavia, using ultrasound to guide 
the collecting needle. 

Once the eggs are 'harvested' , 
the women's partner Is called 
upon to produce sperm (or else a 
donor's sperm is thawed). At the 
University of Texas, a procedure 
known as GIFT ( (Gamete Intra- 
Fallopian Transfer) is favoured, 
where egg and sperm are trans- 
ferred Immediately via laparo- 
scopy, into the top of one of the 
fallopian tubes. Then, In theory, 

Is fertilized in Its normal 
environment. 

In standard IVF practice, eggs 
'rest sperm In a Petri dish. Fertili- 
zation, however, la not Inevitable. 
Slightly Immature eggs are often 
fertilized by more than one aperm, 
*hich leads to the early death of 
<he embryo. Ageing eggs (those 
produced late in the cycle) seem 
prone to chromosomal abnormali- 
zes. The sperms themselves may 
te unable to bind properly to the 
‘"■or may be abnormal In other 
Mys, Much research Is being ear- 
ned out to overcome these difii- 
f™*- One researcher, Henry 
«?3 b ot the University of York, 
attempting to find biochemi- 
st differences between normal 
*[4 abnormal embryos, such as 
Je rate at which they take up nu- 
lnen toi to reveal the embryos 
,BOi l 'ikely to be viable. 
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Dr Zald Kilani with his team 


How it started 


• Freezing and thawing of human embryos is not easy, a third or more 
die in the process. Eggs are even more difficult, perhaps because they 
are a single cell. 


countries, including USA, Britain, 
Holland and Israel. In Israel only 
unmarried women are allowed to 
donate eggs. 

Clinics often offer treatment 
only to women under 40 who have 
no children. Apparently, all clinics 
restrict IVF to heterosexual 
couples either married or in a 
stable relationship. 

Michael Hull from the University 
of Bristol. UK, haa attempted to 
calculate the need for IVF, in 
terms of the incidence of infertility, 
the distribution of causes and the 
effectiveness of the usual treat- 
ments. His data suggests that IVF 
is worth attempting in two in- 
stances: when infertility is caused 
by damage to fallopian tubes and 
when infertility is 'unexplained', 
especially for more than three 
years. About 18 per cent of infer- 
tile couples fall into these two 
categories, creating a need for IVF 
for 216 new couples per year per 
million or the general population 
— around 12,000 In Britain, for 
example. 

Some researchers even suggest 
that by the year 2,000, about 
three per cent of the population 
could be born by IVF. Helmut Zell- 
maker of Rotterdam thinks that 
IVF will enable us to eliminate 
, most genetic diseases within the 
next 25 years. He envisages a day 
when most people will reproduce 
using egg or sperm from geneti- 
cally screened Individuals. The 
gametes themselves will be stored 
in freezers underground to protect 
them from nuclear disasters. 


Most IVF centres transfer three 
or four embryos, via a catheter 
through the cervix, to increase the 
chances that at least one wilt 'Im- 
plant' Into the wall of the uterus 
and develop normally. A matter of 
debate is the best way to create 
an environment that favours 
pregnancy within the uterus, 

which Is lined with specialized 'en- 
dometrial' tissue. Some resear- 
chers now suspect that the drugs 
which women take to superovulate 
prevent the development of a wel- 
coming endometrium. One way 
round this conflict of hormonal 
interests is to freeze the embryo 
or eggs. The thawed embryo can 
then be transferred into the wo- 
man’s uterus, a cycle or two late, 
when her natural balance of hor- 
mones is reinstated. 

Freezing and thawing of human 
embryos Is not easy, a third or 
more die in the process. Eggs are 
even more difficult, perhaps be- 
cause they are a single cell. 


screen embryos for such defects 
in the laboratory. 

Ethical questions arise as a re- 
sult of IVF. For Instance, Is it mo- 
rally right to conduct research on 
human embryos? If so. should 
there be a time limit for research? 
Some argue that there can be no 
absolute limit to the length of time 
a human embryo should be cul- 
tured In the laboratory. Others 
suggest a time-limit of 25 days, 
when the embryo begins to deve- 
lop a nervous system. One French 
researcher suggests that the logi- 
cal choice Is 12 weeks, the dead- 
line for legal abortion in France. 
Anne McLaren of University Col- 
lege, London favours the 14-day 
limit recommended by the War- 
nock Committee. 

Another question which arises is 
whether an embryo should be 
protected by law against, for in- 
stance, commercial exploitation. 

Soma urge the need to establish 
parental rights over embryos 
through legislation. 


suggests two years with extentlon 
possible and others suggest an in- 
itial limit of one year. From a legal 
point of view, what must be 
avoided is the accumulation of 
large numbers of embryos whose 
'owners' cannot be traced, ac- 
cording to one Cambridge lawyer. 
Most practitioners of IVF eee 
nothing wrong with donating eggs 
In much the way that sperm are 
now donated (for artificial Insemi- 
nation). At present, women can le- 
gally donate eggs only in a few 


The cost of the procedure how- 
ever may stifle such prospects. In 
Britain, there is only one National 
Health Service IVF centre with a 
waiting list of over four years. The 
cost of a treatment at one of the 
24 private centres varies between 
£1,000 and E2.500 — and this is 
only for an 'attempt', not a guaran- 
tee of a successful pregnancy, in 
the US, a clinic in Oklahoma City 
charges between $4,000 and 
$6,000 for an 'attempt 1 . 
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To Dr Zald Al Kilani 

IN REFERENCE to your letter dated Decarnbe^,^ 
concerning Islam’s opinion on artificial fejt that the 
(test tube babieB). I would like to inform JEflL this IbbubJJ 
Council In the Kingdom had thoroughly stud a aI1 d tv#** 
the light of Islamic regulations and tradition • preg ent~ ; 
opinions of Muslim theologians — both pesf □ ar Jnif|idPj’> 
and have decided that artificial fertilization p marr iage jj 
vlded that the fertilization is carried out on ther 
tus between a husband and spouse only. n ^ w 
the sperms of the husband and ovum ol th 0 | IhJ 
fertilized If the circumstances affecting " 
strongly require such a procedure- Moreo 
controlled by certain conditions and rules w 
the safety ot kinship. t M * 

The person who performs this experl men» with J- 

ful when storing the fertilized eggs, test tl ^/ or8fl e 
ers because any negligence or mistake ' n „ eflg# and « l0n 
ite very critical consequences on human i 
Ity. 
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Winning spree 


AMMAN (Star) — There seems to 
be no beating the Silk Cut Jaguar 
Team this season. At Monza in 
Italy, the team recorded Its third 
straight victory In the 1987 World 
Sportscar Championship. Dutch- 
man Jan Lanimers and Northern 
Ireland's John Watson brought 
their Silk Cut Jaguar XJR-8 home 
with two laps to spare over the 
second placed factory Porsche of 
Derek Bell and Hana Stuck. 

It was a dominant win tor the 
British team who almost scored a 
historic 1-2 victory In the 1000 km 
endurance event. With nine laps of 
the race remaining, the Silk Cut 
Jaguars were In first and second 
places and holding a commanding 
lead over the Porsche factory 
team. Then Just as it looked like 
the race was In the bag, the skies 
opened and there was a downpour 
of rain which soaked the track. 

All the cars then had to dive Into 
pits to change to wet tyres. Lam- 
mere made It safely, but Raul 
Boesel spun off the track at the 
Ascarl chicane and could not re- 
start. "I was going as slowly as I 
could, knowing the dangers of 
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Death, siege, sorrow 


AMMAN (Star) — Unrwa was 
able to enter Shatlla and Bur] el 
Barajneh camps In Beirut on 10 
and 11 April with convoys of 
food and medical supplies. 
Teams of engineers, relief wor- 
kers and medical personnel also 
went Into the camps to assess 
needs and damage to buildings. 

In Bur) el Bara|neh, the survey 
team estimated that 75 per 
cent of the buildings were sev- 
erely damaged and almost 95 
per cent in Shatlla. Only three 
Unrwa convoys have been able 
to enter each of the two camps 
since a siege began in Novem- 
ber 1986. The Agency has still 
been unable to resupply Rashl- 
dieh camp near Tyre which has 
been under siege since Septem- 
ber last year. However, about 
20 per cent of the residents of 
Rashidleh have received Unrwa 
food rations 09 women and chil- 
dren havo been able to leave 
the camp and reach Unrwa dis- 
tribution centres in the Tyre 
area. 

The convoys to Shatlla and 
Bur] el Barajneh carried food, 
medicines, sanitation supplies 
and clothing. Some of the sup- 
plies delivered to the camps 
were donated by the govern- 
ment of Austria. The earlier 
convoys carried food donated 
by France and Italy. The convoy 
to Shatlla on 10 April also car- 
ried 800 litres of fuel. 






Better times 
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All that is left of a family's home 


driving on slicks on a wet track. 
Then all of a sudden the car lost 
all grip and I was off the track. 
There was nothing I could do", 
said a bitterly disappointed Boesel 
afterwards. 

For Watson and Lammers 
though it wbb a happier occasion. 
They notched up their second win 
of the 8easo n, adding to their Ja- 
rama victory in Spain three weeks 
ago. "I'm naturally delighted with 
the result", said Watson. "People 
said that Porsche would have the 
advantage here and we proved 
them wrong. Silk Cut Jaguar is the 
team they will all have to beat this 
year." 

Watson and Lammers now 
share second place in the Driver's 
Championship, two behind reign- 
ing champion, Derek Ball and 
Hans Stuck. In the Teams' Cham- 
pionship Silk Cut Jaguar have a 
comfortable lead with a maximum 
score of 60 points from the fac- 
tory Porsche team on 42. Watson 
and Lammers covered the 1000 
kms race distance In 5 hours 
03.55 minutes, at an average 
speed of 190.089 km/h. 



708 refugees were wounded and 135 killed 


Expatriate legacy 


Continued from page 24 

and captain of the first Pakistani 
cricket team, the Falcon Cricket 
Club. His retirement ambition is to 
help children in Pakistan learn 
foreign languages — particularly 
English and Arabic. 

Mr A Kaye Howard, former exe- 
cutive manager of Qatar General 
Petroleum (Onshore), spent almost 
one-third of his working life with 
the peninsular's oil operations. He 
arrived In Qatar via the northern 
slope of Alaska In 1875. looking 
back, before returning to work for 
British Petroleum In Aberdenn, 
Scotland, he said: "Our gas con- 
servation and utilization record Is 
impressive." Great progress to- 
wards Qatarlzatlon had also been 
made. 

Expatriate women, too, have left 
their mark on Arab Gulf life. Jean- 
ette Boersma, better known as 
'Khatoune Naeema,' a respectful 
address, returned home to the Un- 
ited States only after 35 years in 
the Sultanate of Oman. She de- 
voted her days, and many nights, 
to helping bring babies into the 
world. At the age of 26, Jeanette 
Joined the American Mission and 
sailed for Iraq. There she studied 
Arabic for two years becoming 
fluent enough to teaches others 
during a stay that lasted a total of 
. five years. 

In 1951, she arrived In Oman on 
a British India Steam Navigation 
liner from the port of Basra. She 
began working at the Ai Sa'ada 


Hospital In Muscat. In 1974, whon 
the Ministry of Health was formed, 
she was assigned to the District 
Hospital at Sur. "I wus nurso- 
doctor' for the first 10 years and I 
was also training Omani nurses 
and orderlies," she recalled before 
leaving Oman. Before Jeanette ar- 
rived, midwives used to help 
women deliver babies at home. 
Jeanette gradually gained the 
women's confidence and, by the 
19603, about 6,000 babies were 
being born at the hospital. From 
1960 more staff were recruited 
and, after the Ministry of Health 
took charge, the modern Infras- 
tructure was built. 


Eleonor Ennis has been de- 
scribed as the gardening world's 
■Johnny Applesseed.' In every 
place she has left lasting legacies 
of plants and flowers. Her Elizabe- 
than lawn in Dubai has been fea- 
tured in newspaper colour 
spreads. With the experience of 
six-and-a-half acres in England's 
country of Hampshire behind her, 
Eleonor has Introduced bougain- 
villea to take root and blossom by 
Moorish arches: petunias of all 
shapes and colours, along with 
zinnias and hibiscus. She says: "I 
feel we should not only take root 
and blossom by Moorish arches; 
petunias of all shapes and colours, 
along with zinnias and hibiscus. 
She says: I feel we should not only 
take when working abroad, we 
should pul something back. When 
we moved from our last house, 


loll the garden as 
friends couldn’t understand 
didn't dig it up and taka wenH 
with me. I believe the next 
to move In will apprec/nte l 

Artistic creations In ^ 
have not been confjwj ° J, 
dens. The back streets of W 
Bahrain Is the location 
genious transformation , ol « 
weather-beaten house. 
British expatriate Mart i 
persuaded the own* to J| 4 , 
house and rent It out- 
Idea that banking 

Mark Bullough came to apv 

ate. A pair of 

Into a verandered courtyj^j,, 
centrepiece of wh !F^ m naP oo! 
tiled freshwater swimming 

Journalist Jackie JJJ&i 

wrote: The long ttinbm v * {|# * 
around the c°ur 

sides m ainla,l ? ! J 9 lns ide, the r^ 
of days gone by.lnswe. t h fl g 
— bright and amr. 


By Najwa Kefay 

Special to The Star 

ACCORDING TO a study done by 
live Department of Economics one 
Social Affairs of the United 
HMions on the social and eco- 
£ Editions of the mentally 
handicapped In selected countries 
(whose numbers add up to about 
10 per cent of the whole worlds 

copulation,) It was shown that a 
majority of the retarded persons in 
Hu world do not receive adequate 
services and that most of them 
i,e in developing countries. 

Up to around 1950, services for 
iT« retarded were restricted, 
mainly, to the provision of special 
rfucation for those children who 
,.«ra considered to be "good 
finxigh" lor il. Since that lime 
-rose services have started in- 
creasing until the Declaration of 
ns Rights of Mentally Retarded 
arsons was declared. 

Here In Jordan, caring for the 
-enlally handicapped is relatively 
r^. it was at the hands of volunt- 
ary and local a9 well as foreign in- 
ntutions the first of which was 
ifn Swedish Institute which 
tuned its activities in this field In 
Jerusalem In 1967, that a centre 
lor the mentally handicapped was 
established. This was followed by 
another in 1908 when the first 
re ho of for the same purpose was 
fctaNshed In Shmeisani. Amman, 
Ji'Ch started with 10 children 
ol/. reaching 120 in 1980 nt their 
:'«ent centre in Sweileh. 

At present, there are around 15 
•-filres. all of which are working 
'•'•Jer the direct supervision of tho 
■ ■4try of Social DevuloprrrGMl, 
5*1 with the cooperation of the 
•’stry of Health for medical 
"^lmgnt, physiotherapy, and 
“■•sal rehabilitation. Alsu in 
^■operation Is the Queen Alia 
h'Hi and the Faculty ol Social 
fi t the Jordanian University. 
'*jdf these centres were started 
t'OXFAM (in 1983 In the Suf 
^ireand in 1985 in Jeroah). 

The Sul Centre is located at tho 
* near Jsrasb), and tho 
r". centre, is located in the 
Sv mp in J « r Mh. Thirty chll- 
between the ages of four to 


22. who come from extremely poor 
families, benefit from each ol 
these Iwo centres. In each of the 
centres, the children are divided 
Into threu or four groups accord- 
ing to the severity of their condi- 
tions. There is an additional sec- 
tion for tho deaf and dumb at the 
Suf Centre, run by n special tea- 
cher trained through OXFAM at 
the Salt Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb. 

These two centres stand out not 
only in the sense that they are lo- 
cated in two ol the most isolated 
and deprived Palestinian camps, 
but also through the fact that in 
spile of their needy conditions, the 
population of these camps contri- 
bute with a respectable amount of 
money (relative lo their extreme 
poverty), to the income of these 
centres in order to help out with 
their expenses. The centres are 
community-run in that all their 
staff and employees are refugees 
from the two camps, helping out in 
taking care of the less fortunate of 
their people either on a paid or vo- 
luntary basis. 

Farhaneh is a young woman vo- 
lunteer at the Jerash Centre, who 
is the wife of a permanently dis- 
abled husband and mother of eight 
children, two of whom are mentally 




handicapped, Akram, live, has 
been deaf and dumb since he was 
six months old due to an attack of 
meningitis, and Mohammad nine, 
is menially retarded due to a fall, 
according to his mother, during 
the last month of her pregnancy. 

Says Farhaneh "I do voluntary 
work here to help other children 
like mine and also to receive the 
JD 10 oflered to me by OXFAM at 
the end of each month." Farhane 
receives special assistance from 
UNRWA, and these JD 10 contri- 
bute a lot to this family's income, 
especially as the eldest child is a 
12 year old girl. 

Mrs Annie Synott, wife of Mr 
Hilary Synott, counselor at the Bri- 
tish Embassy, is herself another 
volunteer, and indeed a very effi- 
cient one who constitutes a very 
Important factor In the success of 
these two centres, in addition to 
being a personality very much 
loved by (he children in the two 
centres. 

Annie, who is actually a nurse 
and a midwife by profession, has 
been involved with these centres 
for about 12 months now, on vo- 
luntary but full time basis, which 
she finds more rewarding than a 
paid job- 

"I went there for the first time 



with Collin Garland (the Field Re- 
lief Services Officer at Unrwa), on 
one of his acquaintance' visits, 
which he holds occasionally for 
foreigners for the purpose of col- 
lecting donations for these cen- 
tres, and I've been hooked since 
then," she said" 

"I make house visits in the two 
camps, to choose possible candi- 
dates for our centres, to talk to 
the parents about their children, in 
order to know the history of the 
child. I also talk to the teachers 
there and organize the essential 
proceudre if the child needs medi- 
cal or psychiatric treatment. Ac- 
tually this is one thing I do during 
the day i spend in Amman. I co- 
ordinate between the specialists 
and children concerned, I also try 
to raise funds, and organize train- 
ing courses." 

As a matter of fact. Annie does 
not seem to havo regular specific 
roles, her duties change according 
to the needs of the centres and 
their children. 

Who In addition to the camp 
contributors help support these 
projects? "OXFAM pays the run- 
ning expenses and the wages of 
the teachers for three years They 
are the ones who set up the pilot 


... r 


project at Suf in the first place," 
says Annie. "Then Collin helps col- 
lect different donations upon pure 
personal initiative, like the very 
recent one from the British Am- 
bassador. We also receive dona- 
tions from the British Embassy, 
Norwegian Refugee Council. Bri- 
tish Council, British Ladies of Am- 
man, and the local people of Jer- 
ash." 

"We also collaborate with some 
voluntary Institutions for certain 
services, such as the Al-Hus&ein 
Society, Tho Swedish Institute, the 
YWCA, the Queen Alio Fund, the 
Nazek A I Hariri Centro, the Cer- 
ebral Palsy Unit and there is good 
co-ordination between us and Dr 
Samir Khoury in the Palestine Ho- 
spital and Hie Swedish Save the 
Children Fund." 

In the near luture, two other si- 
milar centres will bo established, 
one in Husun (nonr Irbid), and 
another in Baqa'a. The project co- 
ordinator for the projects is Mr 
Aziz Daoud. 

In spite of the fact that tins is 
the first time in her life, that Annie 
involves herself with such an ac- 
tivity. and also in spite of the lack 
of money, experience and training, 
she has managed very well. 
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Regular staff and volunteer workers from both centres 
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Annie, in the centre, stands with teacher Nawal and a 
student 


Qur’anic messages in the month of Ramadhan 


By Ahmad Ananl 
Special to The Star 
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cation ol species among other 
things. 

All those astonishing facts were 
revealed to an illiterate but honest 
messenger of Allah and the Qur’an 
remains a book lo remind the for- 
getful sons and daughters of 
Adam and Eve of the forthcoming 
post-death responsibility of theirs 
In the most frightening Day of Re- 
surrection. 

In no other source known to hu- 
man memory are there accounts 
of the scenes of the 'next life’ 
such as those of the Holy Qur'an. 
In the long sura of 'Al-Araf the 
fate of human beings is decided 
either in paradise, hell or Al-Araf 
(high ridges separating paradise 
from hell). On these peaks there 
sit some whose worldly deeds 
were not good enough to bring 
them to paradise and not so bad 
as to hurl them down In hellish 
fires. So they are suspended in 
between. When their sights travel 
to paradise they express great 
sorrow for not having been good 
enough. As soon as their sight 
goes towards hell they raise great 
thanks to Allah as they had been 
spared the great torture. A long 
dialogue is exchanged between 
paradise and the hell dwellers 



over and across the separation 
walls. Each party want to know if 
Allah's promise was fulfilled to tne 
other as included In holy mass- 
ages during their first life. To the 
horror of the hell dwellers the an- 
swers are affirmative. 

With the exception of the Pro- 
phet whose name was expressed 
twice in the Holy Book, the only 
other name mentioned Is that o 
Abu-Lahab, the arch-enemy of 


Islam whose place in hell was 
fated by his outrageous deeds 
against Islam, the Prophet’s per- 
son and his followers. Abu-Lahab 
was a paternal uncle of the Pro- 
phet Muhammad, but unlike his or- 
phan nephew he enjoyed great 
wealth. He had heard learned 
Jews in his country prophesizlng 
the imminent emergence of a cel- 
estial message preached by the 
last human messenger of Allah. 
He thought he would be the pro- 
mised messenger. So he reacted 
most indignantly when the Prophet 
declared His message. He forced 
his two sons to divorce the two 
daughters of Muhammad to whom 
they were married and then 
concentrated all his efforts on re- 
sisting the spread of Islam. 

The Qur'an most enthusiasti- 
cally adopts and advocates the 
pure monotheism of Abraham and 
the sacred chain of his descen- 
dants who were endowed with 
Prophethood. Abraham, who. in 
the Arabic version is called Ibra- 
hiem is described in a series of 
glorious epithets and related to 
him are the nomination of mono- 
theists as submitters to Allah, or 
"Muslimeen" 

From Adam down to Noah and 
then down to Ibrahlem and then to 


Jesus Christ and finally to Mu- 
hammad all Prophets preached 
the one and same religion of Allah. 
It is true that the judgement of 
Allah introduced certain addi- 
tions or details to cover changes 
that inevitably happened in human 
life and circumstances, yet the ba- 
sic principles and laws governing 

human character and behaviour 
are constant. The Qur'an however, 
attacks the intervention of mali- 
cious individulaa. especially the 
Jews, In the text of religion for 
service of their worldly gains. 
Among their many deceptive twist- 
ings of original heavenly texts is 
the introduction of worship to hu- 
man individuals such as Uzair and 
Jesus Christ. The latter is de- 
scribed in the Qur'an as the son of 
the virgin Mary, the word of Allah 
and of His Spirit and Allah's slave 
and messenger. Allah caused him 
to ascend to heaven so that he 
might be spared the cruclficaiion 
planned for him. The offenders 
mistook him for another man who 
held a very close resemblance lo 
him. 

No other serious differences are 
there between Islam and the 
heavenly religions of the people f 
the Book, Christians and Jews 
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By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special to The Star 

IN A laudable first effort Tareek a I 
Khadra' or The Green Path' cur- 
rently showing at the Royal Cultu- 
ral Centre under the sponsorship 
of the Nour Al-Husaein Foundation 
has proven to be an Interesting if 
not very Innovative excursion Into 
the realm of children's theatre. 

The story of The Green Path, an 
Arabized equivalent of the Yellow 
Brick Road has been taken from 
the famous children's story 'The 
Wonderful Wizard Of Oz' by Frank 
Baum. 

Using the skeleton story of the 
book of Dorothy's arduous journey 
to the Land of Oz after her house 
has been lifted by a cyclone to 
Munchkinlnnd (a mythical fairyland 
the other end of the rainbow). 
Dorothy or Leila in this Arabic ver- 
sion has to overcome the force of 
evil as represented by the Wicked 
Witch with the help of the Good 
Fairy In order to return home and 
to help her friends gain their de- 
sires of a heart, a brain and cour- 
age. 

Many details of the journey In 
the original story have been dis- 
pensed with In favour of tha sim- 
plified scene sequence of the orig- 
inal English script with interpreta- 
tive insertions such as the 
necessary protective glasses in 
Emerald City/Green City taken 
from the book. 

Although the dialogue of the 
piece is in the Arabic language 
little else has been dono to "Arab- 
ise" the show and the flavour is 
distinctly western down to melo- 
dramatic musical commentaries 
and boogie woogle rhythmns in 
the otherwise lavishly ornamental 
if not oriental music of Youssef 
Khasho who labours bravely for 
dramatic effort with a thin trio of 
piano, flute and violin. 

The decor Is distinctly ‘cartoo- 
nish' with strong attractive colours 
but no sense of depth and the 
characterizations are equally two 
dimensional and mechanical with 



no sense of pathos. 

Dorothy's yearning for home 
and contradictorily for the untang- 
Ible so poignantly described in 
“Over The Rainbow” has no 
equivalent In Leila's world where 
Leila and her companisons the 
lion, tinwoodman and scarecrow 
react to adversity with monoton- 
ous cheerfulness and to evil with 
stereotyped fear. 

Nonetheless, the power of the 
hero myth or in this case, heroine 
myth, (which is the best known 
myth In the world and can be cred- 
ited to for the enormous success 
of the theatrical formula of the 
'pantomime' which this show uses) 
quickly wins over a children's au- 
dience. 

Children, not yet having a clear- 
cut awareness of reality and un- 
reality, feed on myths in order to 
strengthen their egos and there- 
fore identify strongly with the 
force of good — Leila played en- 
ergetically by Lina Ai-Tal against 
the force of evil — the wicked 
witch played superbly by Hala 


Khoury in true ‘pantomime' tradi- 
llon with an impressive vocal and 
physical range. 

This theatrical diet coupled with 
clappable if not very memorable 
songs and visual effects of blink- 
ing rockets Is good 'primary' thea- 
tre and is a beginning in whetting 
the childs appetite for more en- 
riching theatre experience. 

The company use the panto- 
mime formula of direct audience 
address, sing alongs, clap aiongs 
and direct questioning to good ef- 
fect. exciting reaction and Invol- 
vement but losing some of the ma- 
gic and nostalgia of the original in 
the process. A less 'cardboard' 
interpretation may have struck a 
finer balance between the sto- 
rytelling and the 'extrinsic' drama 
elements and a local theme en- 
capsulating the 'hero myth' may 
have presented a better foil for 
the language but nevertheless 
such an Arabic language produc- 
tion is definitely a step in the right 
direction. 


By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special to The Star 

CURRENTLY SHOWING at the Ar- 
chitectural Gallery located in 
the offices of architect Akram Abu 
Hamdan in the Riyadh Centre in 
Jabal Amman is ah exhibition of 
architectural projects by Jaffar 
Touqan and Partners that, In a 
aeries of drawings, photographs 
and models gives a fascinating in- 
sight into the work not 
only of Jordan's most success- 
ful architect but Into the workings 
of any architectural office. 


The projects which in general 
are the offices most recent, in- 
clude schemes for the commer- 
cial, public and private sectors and 
prepose a variety of 'solutions' to 
satisfy the requirements of func- 
tion, environment and surround- 
ings. 

In an Interview with The Jer- 
usalem Star, architects from the 
offices of Jaffar Touqan and part- 
ners gave further ineight into the 
challenges facing Arab architects 
precipitated by the accelerating 
social changes from the Industrial 
Age to the Age of Information and 
although the Arab world has not 
experienced at first hand an in- 
dustrial revolution It has been the 
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recipient of imported goods and 
the modern life which has resulted 
in a conflicting desire to progress 
and preserve Its traditional herit- 
age. 

The condensed time scale In 
which these changes have come 
about and which is reflected in ar- 
chitecture has meant the loss of 
human crafts. In the "post mod- 
ern” movement, the Arab world 
seeks to salvage aspects of the 
cultural heritage. 

The function of a building plays 
a major role In defining its ar- 
chitectural character. The Riyadh 
Centre, the Petra Bank and Mass- 
oud Tower located in the growing 
business district of Amman are 
deliberately 'western' in direction; 
slick and sleek hlghrises they por- 
tray an Image of efficiency, mod- 
ernism and comfort whilst using 
minimal and precious real estate. 
Jaffar Touqan and partners fore- 
see further development in the 
area with which these buildings 
will be in complete harmony. The 
Yarmouk University complex was 
equally designed with expansion in 
mind. 

Two spines interconnecting at a 
central administration area feed a 
cellular grid design that can easily 
be added to and developed. 


In a recent proposed scheme 
Burl Al Ayn In the UAE, Jaffer Tou- 
qan and partners have tried to de- 
sign a skyscraper sympathetic to 
tradition. Traditional and local fa- 
cades have been stripped of their 
ornamentaliem and translated Into 
simpler geometric designs that 
can be realized in concrete and 
steel. The traditional atriums or in- 
ner courtyards are realized in 
landscaped rest areas gazed upon 
by galleries of shopping levels 
scaled by scenic lifts and escala- 
tors. . 

Traditionalism comes into 
greater play In the private sector. 
The solid wail with perforations is 
rea ped in the villa of Mr and Mrs 
Salt! in the Jordan Valley. Tradi- 
tionally, houses In the Ghor were 
made of mud but quickly eroded to 
combat a maintenance problem 
concrete replaces the mud but Is 
painted to simulate the texture 
and colour of these mud houses. 
The Bausher Villa Is a traditional 
enclosed living space replete 
wi h courtyards that insures not 

J£«iP ri X acy . but Protection from a 
harsh climate; the Kaziml Villa the 

S f °,'J n8 l n the traditional 
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Charli© Chaplin month 
at the American Centre 

IT IS hard to think of any film lovor who is not intrigued and 
fascinated by the extraordinary genius of Charlie Chaof 
His unparalleled talents as a comedian and film maker la 
star, screen-writer and director of films) have madeCtah 
a universal legend in cinema history, one of the few unarm- 
ably authentic geniuses of the silver screen. His long and 
fruitful career produced some of the greatest all-time com- 
edies in the history of film, and his death was a malor toe 
to the seventh art. 

In observance of the tenth anniversary of Charlie Cha- 
plin's death, the American Centre in Amman Is devoting the 
current month of May to the presentation of some of his ' 
best and most loved films, sampling Chaplin's work from 
his earliest silent days through the sound pictures at the 
end of his career. And because of Ramadhan, early Him 
showings will begin at 5.00 p.m. with extra late shows on 
Thursdays at 9.00 p.m. 

The first of these films was shown last Monday (4 May),a 
remarkable silent melodrama made in 1923. ‘A Woman ol 
Paris', starring Edna Purvlance and Adolphe Menjou Is the 
only film written and directod by Chaplin in which he him- 
self did not star. 

Tonight (Thursday, 7 May) there will be two screenings ol 
‘Modern Times' one of the most popular and possibly the 
funniest of Chaplin's films. A devastating satire on the ef- 
fect of mass production on tho lives of workers. Produced 
in 1936, ‘Modorn Time' Is also a silent film though ata time 
when tho talking picture era was already flourishing. 

Chaplin's first dialogue film, ‘Tho Great Dictator’ Is sch- 
eduled for Monday 1 1 May. Produced in 1940 f lie film sati- 
rizes fascism by presenting n wonderfully grotesque carica- 
ture of Adolph Hitler. 

In ‘Monsieur Vordoux' (to be shown on the 14 May) Cha- 
plin abandons his famous tramp' persona and appears asa 
modern Bluebeard who marries wealthy women and mur- 
ders them. And as ‘A King In Now York' (schoduled for 18 
May) ho plays a penniless European king who goes to tha 
United States but finds himself at odds with tho American 
way of life. 

To round up the month there lr, ‘The Chaplin Review (two 
screenings of which are to bo shown on 21 May). This 
compilation of three silent films: ‘Pay A Day' (1 922) where 
Chaplin Is a construction worker, ‘Shoulder Arms y= 
whore he plays an awkward recruit determined on wnnin9 
the First World War slnylohnndedly, and The P (| 9 n 
(1923) where ho satirises hypocritical purltanlsm as 
plays tho role of an escaped ox-convict disguised as 
good-doing minister. 

For anyone who wants to sec more of the 
‘tramp’ there Is a ‘Charlie Chaplin Collection available 
the American Centre's video library. 


Recent film releases 


Death 

of a 

symbol 


AMMAN (Star) The Philadelphia 
has gone. Pulled down by 
S Greater Amman municipality 
wtio envisions ‘old' and ‘mean- 
ir as attributable only to Pa- 
li Jerash and Amman s amphl- 
theatre. 

The Philadelphia has stood In 
Amman's centre since 1025 when 
Die village population hardly ex- 
ceeded 3,000. The hotel stood In 
front ol the amphitheatre and wit- 
reased at once the birth and 
growth of a city. 

There were ten cars at the 
[me", observes Nablh Nazzal 
whose father Anton owned and 
established the Philadelphia under 
the orders of the late King Ab- 
dallah and whose family have 
maintained since the mid 19 cen- 
lury a unique reputation for Inn- 
: keeping. The best known was 
’ Khan Al Ahmar (The Red Inn) on 
| the road between Jericho and Jer- 
\ usalsm which accomodated 
| load-weary travellers; our great- 
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The Philadelphia Hotel: Heritage preserved 


Raising Arizona (PG-13) Nico- 
las Cage — Spoof of American 
family can't raise enough 
laughs (Fair) 

The Secret of My Success 
(PG-13) Michael J. Fox — Mall 
room worker gets top corpor- 
ate slot, appealing yuppie com- 
edy (Good) 

Tin Men (R) Richard Dreyfuss, 
Danny Devito — Fine, funny, 
comedy about feuding, flim- 
flamming, Aluminium siding 
salesmen (Good) 

Extreme prejudice (R) Nick 
Nolte — Texas ranger and 
drug kingpin shoot it out on 
tex-mex border, ridiculous ac- 
tioner (Fair) 

Hoo8iers (PG) Gene Hackman 
— Big hearted small movie 
about high school basketball 
coach and team on the come- 
back trail (great) 

Lethal Weapon (R) Mel Gib- 
son, Danny Glover — Cop 
buddy actloner Is compromised 
by overwhelming violence (Fair) 

Making Mr Right (PG13) Ann 
Magnueon — Awkward com- 


edy about an a^droid tha 1 » 
more* charms than most 
men (Fair) 

My Demon Lov0 ,L; y <ftiv3 
Scott Valentine ^ 
man becomes a beasi R 
sexually aroused, noth 
howl about (Fair) 
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To the Nazzals, the pulling down 
of the hotel came as a shock. "It's 
as oW as Amman, says Nablh Naz- 
is). "need it be older to be of va- 

*8?” 

The Philadelphia was pulled 
dwn because according to Adel 
Ai-Rousan from the municipality: 
The hotel Is not an antique". 
They also needed to enlarge the 
Hashemite Compound. 

The Philadelphia Hotel may not 
an antique. But It does hold hls- 
toic value. As part of the city cen- 
t'e. il has become historically, so- 
cially and economically identified 
j «ii the birth of Amman, with the 
; Growth of a population. Once a vl- 
t J necessity and a pride In Itself 
io the city It has now been 
‘worthless’. While other 
Wes work on preserving and po- 
their 'minutea-old' identity, 
^.unfortunately, work on pulling 
dl " ac sa of ours down. 


Events 


* U was during the Royal Theatre 
vojnpany's latest production, "Oh, 
rJaUwBly Warl" that Lexl 
Wdadln sang -Roses of 
, VSE5 and provided one of the 
•'Jnighte of the musical play. The 
: ® snd much-loved British song 
‘ T „? ive , n a new and powerful 
I ani nfl by Mrs Haddadln whose 


The Star's centrepiece of three years ago when ‘heritage was still being preserved' 








An historical abortion: The Philadelphia Hotel in ruins. 


vocal performance enchanted the 
audience. Allhough the British 
song from the First World War, 
'Rose of Piccardy' will not be part 
of her repertoire, Mrs Haddadln's 
clear and magnetic voice can be 
enjoyed again today, Thursday 7 
May at the Royal Cultural Centra. 
Along with Edie Bllbelsl, Vanessa 
Batrouni, Colin Garland and Kay 
Mukhar, she will be giving a reci- 
tal of Bong and poetry. 


Architecture 

Continued from page 8 Shaded pass 
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Shaded passage ways, planted 
areas, courtyards, ornamentation, 
even the play of light and shade 
have all been inspired from local 
and traditional architecture. Here 
the heritage has been salvaged 
and successfully coupled with 
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has bwn transferred Into a and successfully coupled witn 
atom architectural Idiom The Al hl 9 h technology In theatre design, 

Cultural Centre and library audio and visual ? lds as we 
.ft 0 ' an auditorium public T lBxin 9 recreational areas. 

craft centres and To combine function, the con- 
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The theme running through the 
concert will be one of love, a 
theme that came about naturally 
from Mrs Haddadin's own selec- 
tion of music. 'I chose the songs I 
wanted to do and we discovered 
they were all about the same 
thing We then added a few more 
songs and the poetry to streng- 
then the idea.” Mrs Haddadln said- 
Mrs Haddadln. who teaches at 
the Abdel Hamid Sharaf School, 
first took voice lessons while at 
college in her native America. 
Under the direction of a dynamic 
teacher who had all her students 
perform regulary. Mrs Haddadin 
took part in many short operas, 
recitals and also sang In the col- 
lege choir. Since coming to Jordan 
Mrs Haddadin has given several 
recitals at the Haya Arts Centre 
with Edie Bilbeisi and has more 
recently appeared In the Royal 
Theatre Company's productions of 
'Oliver!' 'Annie' and in Gian Carlo 
Menotti's opera 'The Medium’ in 
which she gave a powerful and 
extremely memorable perfor- 
mance. This latest recital will add 
to the esteem and respect as a 
musician and artist in which Mrs 
Haddadin is already held by many. 

The concert can be heard in the 
Main Auditorium at the Royal Cul- 
tural Centre today, Thursday 7 
May at 9 pm. Tickets at JD 2 are 
available from the box office at the 
RCC The recital is being spon- 
sored by the Royal Theatre Com- 
pany. . . • 


will 
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« On 13,14,16 and 17 May The 
Amman Players, under the pa- 
tronage of Her HlghnesB Sharifa 
Zeln Nasser will present "The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest" al the 
Royal Cultural Centres' studio 
theatre. This, perhaps the best 
known of Oscar Wilde s plays, is a 
farce about love and life In Victo- 
rian England. 

The Amman Players, begun 
under the direction of Pat Pengllly, 
is a collection of expatriates and 
Jordanians who stage high-quality 
amateur productions for fun, and 
donate all proceeds to local chari- 
ties. “The Importance of Being 
Earnest", directed by Andy Mur- 
phy, expands the Amman Players’ 
repertoire beyond pantomine for 
which the Amman Players are best 
known ('Cinderella' was the 
troupe's last production). 

Proceeds for the Amman pro- 
ductions will be donated to the Al 
Hussain Society for the habilita- 
tion of the physically handicapped. 
In addition, the Royal Jordanian 
airline has donated alrtickets to fly 
the troupe to Aqaba where the Al- 
cazar Hotel will host a dinner 
theatre. Tho proceeds from this 
production will be donated to a lo- 
cal charity. 

Will the mystery of the baby In 
the handbag and the manuscript in 
the perambulator ever be solved? 
Come and find out! Tickets are on 
sale for 3 JD at the Royal Cultural 
Centre and curtain is al 9:00 pm. 


Dream tine 

THE HACKNEYED image be- 
came: we were furnishing 
our house before building it. 

In other words, we advo- 
cated diverse political 
movements before having a 
native heath on which to 
practise these theories. 

Of course, no one could 
claim to solve the problem 
Immediately. But there was a 
difference between moving 
forwards and moving back- 
wards and since we were all 
taking different steps we 
ended up In a kind of a dance 
which no one could quite de- 
fine. A dance without a song. 
They could have had the 
song at least. 

A broadminded but un- 
travelled Englishman once 
put it this way: "You see, 
they're all such Individuals, 
they could never agree." 

Or is it just plain petti- 
ness? 

Plain survival. We had to 
survive. Our home education 
had not got us far (we still 
strive to be the first in prim- 
ary one and get into tan- 
trums if we don't). Our self- 
induigence blinds us Into 
hating our classmates, col- 
leagues, countrymen, If they 
get what we could not 
(mama talks to the teacher). 
Bitter jealousy ensues and 
we blame others (the teacher 
never liked me). Grudges 
grow (our home-trained tea- 
chers are prone to favourit- 
ism) and are never forgotten. 

We dulled the truth with 
our bigotry, while our enemy 
sniggered in the background, 
lord of our possessions. 

"Feuds," says the West 
derogatively, “character- 
izes most of these minds. 
They will fight over any- 
thing." 

We fought in exile while 
the enemy progressed. They 
got to the point where they 
could massacre in the open 
and not be blamed. We al- 
most supplied their excuses. 

Togetherness, I've heard it 
9ald, is the fountain of 
strength, of credibility. Each 
alone and Isolated, we sput- 
tered the truth. Or else, and 
we put on our pseudo- 
American accents and 
drawled our words. The 
enemy, bound In chains by 
their togetherness, spoke 
clearly and boldly of their 
myths. 

So we danced on, not quite 
In silence, but to the tunes of 
our squabbles, digging out 
history and claiming revenge 
on each other for pre-historic 
events. As if we could afford 
the bloodshed. 

"Fanatics," said the 
grandchildren of the colon- 
ialists, “that's what they 
are." 

We paused to remind them 
of our past evident glories, of 
how we'd conquered nearly 
half the world... 

Some of us are still not 
with us now, so absorbed are 
they in those glorious days. 

And meanwhile, au we 
recriminate and reminisce, 
the dream line of the yoar 
2000: "The land of Pales- 
tine, once temporarily called 
Israel...," was postponed un- 
til a later century. 
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jets 

and kill ten civilians 


SIDON CAP) — Israeli jels at- 
tacked Palestinian bases on the 
outskirts of this southern Le- 
banese port city at daybreak Wed- 
nesday. Police said 10 civilians 
were killed and 28 wounded. 

Four fighter-bombers blasted 
the bases In and around Sldon' s 
refugee camps of Eln El-Hllweh 
and Mleh Mleh in three dive- 
bombing sorties at 5:45 am. (0245 
GMT), police said. ^ 

Six warplanes flew protective 
umbrella as the four raiding jets 


bombed and rockoled targets in 
the two camps and hills overlook- 
ing them. Two Israeli gunboats 
also cruised off Sidon's medit- 
erranean coast as the planes at- 
tacked, police said. 

They said the casualties were 
ell civilians because a salvo of 
rockets struck a densely- popu- 
lated residental neighbourhood in 
Eln El Hllweh during the 30-minute 
raid, destroying 15 houses. 

"The Safsaf neighbourhood has 
been reduced to piles of rubble," 


Jewish settlers riot in Arab town 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM (AP) — A group of right-wing Je- 
wish settlers broke through an army barricade and ram- 
paged through a Palestinian town after a failed firebomb 
attack on an Israeli car, military sources said Wednesday. 

The violence occurred late Tuesday night in the Israeli- 
-occupied West Bank town of Qalqiliya, which was placed 
under curfew after the firebomb attack. There were no re- 
ports of Injuries. 

About 10 angry settlers entered the town, hurled glass 
bottles at the walls of buildings and overturned ggarbage 
bins, said the sources who spoke on condition of anonym- 
ity. 

Arab residents were forced to remain indoors because of 
the curfew. 

The military complained to police Wednesday about the 
settler’s vollence and demanded the arrest of one rioter, 
Danlella Welsa, who heads the Gush Emunlm settlement 
movement, the sources said. 


said a police spokesman in Sldon. 
He declined to be named In keep- 
ing with standing rules. 

"This is a new horrific massacre 
commlted by Israel," said a Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization Com- 
munique issued in Eln El-Hllweh. 

It confirmed that 10 civilians 
were killed and 28 wounded in the 
attack on the Saf6af neighbour- 
hood, claiming casualties Included 
women and children. 

Reporters said ambulances with 
wailing sirens rushed the victims 
to hospitals In Sldon and Pales- 
tinian Red Crescent clinics in Bn 
El-Hllweh, the biggest Palestinian 
refugee camp in Lebanon. 

It was the second Israeli air 
strike in the area in a week, and 
the 14th this year. The previ- 
ous raid on May day was the 
heaviest in 1987, killing 15 people 
and wounding 39. 

Several shacks were set ablaze. 
Wailing women In their bed gowns 
beat their chests and screamed as 
rescuers dug out their loved ones 
from the smoldering rubble, Asso- 
ciated Press Reporter Ahmed 
Mantash said from the scene. 

"Please wait. Please have 
mercy. Please let me see him for 
the last time," screamed Amneh 
Fadl as rescuers took away her 
14-year-old son Ahmed on a 
makeshift stretcher from the de- 
bris of the family's shack. He was 
dead, e rescuer told Mantash. 


Madaehot says that scores of 
armed Jewish settlers have lately 
staged a number of provocative 
marches in the streets of the Arab 
city of Jericho "In which they 
loudly repeated anti-Arab slogans 
and threatened to kick the Inhabi- 
tants out of their city. The paper 
comments that those settlers who 
belong to extremist movement 
Gush Imonlm have for few years 
been staging similar demonstra- 
tions and marches in Arab popu- 
lated areas. Those acts, the paper 
points out, were likely to create 
bloody fights between the settlers 
and Arab citizens. What attracts 
attention here Is the apathetic and 
lukewarm attitude of the Israeli 
army which has never tried to de- 
ter the settlers and put an end to 
their infamous practices. 

The Israeli government too, 
adds the paper, hasn't yet done 
anything to stop these hardliners 
who roam the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip and carry out all types 
of aggression and sabotage 
against Arabs and their properties. 

These nefarious practices, the 
paper warns, will definitely In- 
crease the state of tension be- 
tween Arabs and Jews and kill any 
hope for a peaceful settlement. 

The Al Fq|r Arabic paper says 
that efforts which are currently 
exerted to push the peace cart 
forward need further additions and 
initiatives. Every party involved in 
the Arab-israeli conflict moves In a 
different direction and all parties 
are now competing with each 
other In ■ an attempt to appear 
more enthusiastic and eager to 
encourage peace efforts. This 
phenomena, the paper comments, 
makes us feel that the proposed 
international conference Issue Is 
currently manipulated merely to 
win the world public opinion. 

Arab countries move right and 
left in a bid to convince world 
countries to back the idea of the 
conference. The paper comments 


that Arab leaders should rather 
move within the core of Arab 
strategies in order to set up a uni- 
fied Arab plan that can be 
presented and addressed to the 
world. 

We hope and pray that Arabs 
will unify their efforts and ranks to 
establish a just and durable peace 
In the region. 

A( Hamlahmar writes: Shimon 
Peres and his Labour party com- 
rades are undoubtedly backing the 
idea of holding an international 
peace conference and finding a 
peaceful settlement in the Middle 
East area. Peres and hi s com- 
rades have exerted remarkable ef- 
forts to encourage and boost the 
Idea of the conference. Yet, the 
paper says, Peres' conception of 
the conference Is completely 
rejected by Arabs and his views 
on peace totally contravene those 
of the Arabs. The latter wants a 
conference which Is attended by 
the five permanent member coun- 
tries of the Security Council be- 
side the parties Involved In the 
conflict including the PLO. Peres, 
on the other hand, wants a limited 
international conference which en- 
joys no authorities and is not at- 
tended by Moscow and the PLO. 
In other words, he and his com- 
rades want a conference that is 
attended only by the US and all 
parties involved except the PLO. 

The paper adds that the foreign 
minister refuses the Idea of going 
back to the 1967 borders and eva- 
cuating Jewish settlements. He 
also opposes the idea of giving 
concessions concerning the land 
and status of Jerusalem. 

In the light of these apparently 
stubborn attitudes, comments the 
paper, peace will never be realized 
and all efforts will reach a dead 
end. 

Maarlve wonders whether the 
International peace conference is 
to be held this year, as the Labour, 
parly leaders expect, or not. It 
says that all indications show that 
It actually will not be convened for 
a number of reasons. 


First: As long as the National 
Unity Government is alive and led 
by Shamir, the conference will 
never be held. Second, the Labour 
party, In order to dissolve the gov- 
ernment needs to win the majority 
of votes In the Knesset and this Is 
very unlikely at the time being. 
Third, In case the Labour party 
succeeds in dismantling the gov- 
ernment, the next Knesset elec- 
tions will not be held before 
November or December. 

Besides, the elections require a 
campaign that continues lor at 
least a month to three months. 

However, the paper points out, 
If all the above obstacles are set- 
tled, a new government can't be 
formed before February or March 
1988 and the success of the Lab- 
our party will never be guaranteed. 

The Al Qud8 Arabic paper com- 
ments on deep differences be- 
tween Israeli government officials 
and says that this state of com- 
plete variance reflects the at- 
tempts of the two major parties; Li- 
kud and Labour, to impose their 
view points on each other 
concerning the way envisaged by 
their leaders to find a peaceful 
settlement for the Arab-lsraell 
conflict. 

The Labour party, led by Shimon 
Perea, tries to score a substantial 
BuccesB In the peace process that 
goes In the line with Its well- 
known slogan of "regional com- 

K romlslng solution". On the other 
and, adds the paper, the Ukud 
bloc apd Its leader Yitzhak Shamir 
tries \o find a different form of set- 
tlement that relies on direct bilat- 
eral negotiations which ensure the 
application of autonomy on people 
and not on territories as well as 
ensuring a permanent and legiti- 
mate existence of Israel In the 
Arab occupied territories. 

• Thus, the paper concludes, It 
appears that all differences be- 
tween, major elements of Israeli 
government, are related to the re- 
gional benefits every partv Is 
yearning for. 
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The video film showing the two halves of the 
young and old Demjanjuk, which according to tin 
prosecution, match 'perfectly'. 


Demjanjuk defence: prosecution using special "Holly- • 
- wood effects” 

• OCCUPIED JERUSALEM (AP) — The defence In the w \ 
crimes trial of John Demjanjuk accused a prosecution wllnw 
Tuesday of using "special Hollywood effects" to back her tes- 
timony that a photograph of the defendant appears on a Nan 
Identity card. 

Defence attorney Mark O'Connor was referring to a video 
which superimposed the picture onto Images of Demkanp# 
taken In 1988 at Israel's maximum security Ayalon prison. 

Patricia Smith, a physical anthropologist from London, 
the video show similarities between Demjanluk e skull now, 
forehead and other features and that of the Nazi guard p«w 
on the so-called Trawnlkl card. 

"The probability that there could bo two Individuals with* 
many similarities is for all intents and purposes zero, sne 

She is the fifth witness to testify that the Identity cwd provw 
Denjanjuk was trained to be a Nazi guard at Trawnlki, a 
centre for prisoners-of-war In Nuzl-occupied Poland. 

In a lengthy objection Tuesday, O'Connor called OJ tjf. 
to disqualify the video, claiming it was produced by inc 
age." Allowing It Into evidence, he snid, amounted to se 
the court as a movie critic." ^ 

The Ukrainian-born Demjanluk, 07, Is charged with bslnfl^ 
brutal guard "Ivan the Terrible," who tortured and ms - 0 y in)a 
victims before operating the gas chambers at ine 
death camp In German-occupied Poland. 

Report set up on Pollard affair 

• Haaretz newspaper mentioned that the foreign 
security committee chaired by Aba Eban, has starteo ® m m 
Its report concerning results of Investigations 
espionage affair of Jonathan Polfand. The papa rj 
results are very sensitive and they Implicate all iw® 
figures Including Yitzhak Rabin, Shimon Peres, Shamir an 
others. thtf 

The paper adds that despite the mounting P re8 ^, l [?® j L mslst on 
political circles are applying, members of the affair- 

Imposing tough punishments on every one Involved in 

The paper comments that In case the committee ^ 
this unrelenting attitude, that will certainly mean a u 
for a number of Israeli government members. 


By Wafa Abdel Hamid 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — Steps by the Jorda- 
nian oovemment to encourage pri- 
vate Investment have borne fruit 

with the arrival In Amman of Mr 
Ronald M. Williams. Vice President 
and General manager ol Johnson 
Controls International Division to 
finalize details for the opening a 
. regional office In the kingdom, In 
t conjunction with the Jordanian pri- 
vate sector, 

Johnson Controls International 
is an Industry leader In the appli- 
cation of computer technology to 
Ing and industrial control sys- 
terns. 

The company alms to supply the 
Jordanian and other Arab markets, 
high technology, in terms of 
design, Installation, manufacture 
and service of control systems for 
temperature, energy management, 
security and fire safety for non- 
residents buildings, lead-acid 
storage batteries, replacement un- 
its lor cars, trucks and off-road 
vehicles marketed under cus- 
tomers' brand name. It also hand- 
ies design and manufacture of 
plastic 60 ft drink; liquor and wine 
bottles and personal care contain- 
ers, in addition to manufacturing 
plastics blowmolding machinery 
lor consumer and Industrial pack- 
aging world wide. 

Their activities In Jordan will 
also involve a year of training local 
technicians on means of manufac- 
hjring, maintaining and operating 
the equipment which Is aimed at 


export markets. 

Mr Ronald Williams told The 
Star that the the company sup- 
plies "state of the art" technology. 
He added that technology transfer 
Is a profitable process where both 
the company and the host country 
benefit. 

"Johnson controls spends a lot 
of money on research and on 
understanding the country It in- 
tends Investing in. In the case of 
Jordan, it will have a very up-to- 
date product which will not only be 
produced locally, but could be ex- 
ported. it should benefit Jordan's 
type of employment, as a highly 
skilled labour force will be created. 
Jordan can also earn valuable 
foreign exchange" he said. 

Mr Williams explained that Am- 
erican studies of the project were 
made In conjunction with Jorda- 
nian private Interests and 
with great support from both the 
Jordanian public and private sec- 
tors. 

The joint Jordanlan-Amertcan 
venture is aimed at the private 
sector and financing will be mixed, 
whereas management and lab- 
our will mainly be national as the 
project alms at the reduction of 
foreign labour. 

Mr Williams stressed that the 
company intends to be Involved in 
the region for a long term, "We're 
not there for some short-term 
game; we plan to work and stay 
forever. We think that the Middle 
East as a whole has a very big 
market potential. The regional of- 


fice la Intended to serve the whole 
region, including Jordan." 

Mr Williams explained that the 
company had a number of reasons 
for selecting Jordan as the base 
for the Johnson controls regional 
office. They include; 

— Lack of exchange controls. 

— Jordan Is a politically stable 
country. 

— It has very good economic and 
political ties with most of the 
countries around it, especially with 
Egypt which has a very large mar- 
ket potential. 

— It enjoys a very good communi- 
cations system, the best in the 
area which is very important for a 
regional office. 

— The Jordanian laws involving 
foreign investment are quite prec- 
ise and not very complex, which 
makes It very effective for attract- 
ing foreign investments. 

Mr Williams said that he was 
also very Impressed with the fact 
that Jordan University is produc- 
ing a large number of skilled tech- 
nicians and engineers, man- 
agement training and engineering 
training. 

Mr Williams stressed the fact 
that the Jordanian government 
has succeeded in encouraging in- 
vestment in the kingdom and that 
it Is doing everything in its power 
to facilitate foreign companies' in- 
vestments In both local and regio- 
nal projects. 


Dams studies under planning 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN— The Water Authority of 
Jordan (WAJ) Is planning to carry 
wt e /u!i scale feasibility study on 
potential for using the flood 
«iers In the four ma|or catch- 
ment areas of Al MuJIb. Al Azraq. 
Al Jafer and Al Hamed. 


Thirteen foreign companies 
have been pre-qualified for work 
on the project which will Include 
both the feasibility studies and the 
preparation of final designs for 
work which should include the 
construction of dams and other fa- 
cilities for water storage and div- 
ersion. 

A pre-feasibility study on the 


Six studants detained ^ ^ 

• Last Monday Israeli authorities reportedly JjfLhichfltf 

students from Bethlehem university. The detalnme central 

last for six months was ordered by commanders 9 
region General Ahod Brak. The number of Arab haS 
have lately been detained by occupation strip- 

ceeded 120 from both the West Bank and the 

Israel's ‘cheap labour' ^ 

• The Secretary General of Histadrut Y Israel Kiser ^ p 
as saying that Israel's occupation of tne West » labou'- 
Gaza Strip has resulted In drowning Israel with j, 

He added that Israelis deceive themselves wn® g , 0n[ }tM 
that It will be sufficient to rely on the work of strany 
money of Americans. 
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e Total Jordanian exports 
during the first two months 
of this year registered JD 15 
million against JD 20 million 
during 1986, according to 
the Amman Chamber of In- 
dustry statistics. The sharp 
decline between the two 
years Is due to the decrease 
In the Jordanian mineral pro- 
ducts particularly fertilizers. 
This le In addition to the de- 
crease In exports of con- 
struction materials. 

e The Secretary General of 
the Arab Federation for 
Foodstuff Industries has 
called on Jordanian Indus- 
trial companies and plants to 
participate In the second 
Arab conference for chemi- 
cal cleaners and In the exhi- 
bition which will desplay 
samples of special products 
and technological Indus- 
tries related, to be held In 
Aby-Dhabf from 6-20 Decem- 
ber 1987. 

The exhibition which will 
be held In co-operation with 
the Chambers of Industry 
and Commerce Federation ot 
thje UAE, will provide a good 
apportunlty for all partici- 
pants to exchange views and 
experiences In this field 


Mujib basin has already been con- 
ducted with Japanese financial 
and technical assistance but only 
preliminary studies have been 
conducted in the other areas. 

The Mujib study Is expected to 
take three years and the others 
around eighteen months. Accord- 
ing to the five Year Plan actual 
work on the projects should begin 
by 1990 but timing will actuary be 
decided according to the availabil- 
ity of finance and WAJ priorities. 

The WAJ is also awaiting final 
confirmation from the United 
Nations Development Pro- 
gramme-(UNDP) for a new project 
now In planning under the title ot 
"Use of current technology in 
water resource development and 
management "which will be mainly 
concerned with artificial recharge 
of around water resources. It will 
not be concerned with utilization 
of water. 

It ie a pan-Arab project Involving 
at this stage participation by Jor- 
dan, Syria, Tunisia, Morocco and 
Algeria and with all other Arab 
states having the option to loin. 
Each country will carry out exper- 
imental work on some aspects of 
the question and the results will 
then be shared with the other par- 
ticipants. 

The new scheme follows a simi- 
lar project carried out successfully 
by the three Maghrib countries. 
The UNDP is expected to provide 
$3 million In funding for the project 
with the national governments 
providing at least the same, but 
more than eighty per cent of he 
technical Input will come from the 
participants, and it should provide 
an important stimulus to the deve- 
lopment of local expertise rn he 
field A regional office for the 
project will be established in Am- 
man in co-operation with the WAJ 
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• TENDERS NO. 19-20-21/87. Supply of gravel and im- 
provement of roads at Al Mafraq go ver norate. Tenders do- 
cuments are available at Mafraq Works Directorate for JO 
35. Closing date: 12 May 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 178/87. Supply of furniture for The Public 
Supplies Department. Tender documents are available at 
the department for JD 12. Closing date: 8 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 34/87. Supply of utility vehicles lor the Pu- 
blic Supplies Department. Tender documents are available 
at the department for JD 25. Closing date: 17 June 1987. 

• Opening and paving of roads at Al Mashrafah and Al 
Manshlyah village council — Thlban area. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the village council for JD 10. Clos- 
ing date; 16 May 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF criminal laboratory accessories for The Pu- 
blic Security Directorate. Tender documents are available 
at the directorate's tenders department. Closing date: 7 
June 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 173/87 Supply of P.V.C (pipes and Joints) 
for The Arab Potash Co. Tender documents are available at 
the company’s offices In Shmelsani for JD 15. Closing date: 
16 May 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 32/87. Supply of electric seta and kitchen 
accessories for The Ministry of Education. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the ministry for JD 1 . Closing date: 
11 May 1987. 

e SUPPLY OF stationery for The Civil Consumer Corpora- 
tion. Tender documents are available at the corporation's 
General Directorate building in Ain Ghazal for JD 5. Closing 
date 11 May 1987. 

• TENDERS NO. 51-52/87. Construction of school build- 
ings at Irbid area. Tendor documents are available at The 
Government Tenders Directorate for JD 50 each. Closing 
date: 13 May 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 33/87. Supply of radio communication 
equipment for the Public Supplies Department. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the department offices In Amman 
for JD 50. Closing date: 29 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 13/87. Supply of paints for the mainte- 
nance and Trafflce Directorate. Tender documents are 
available at the government tenders directorate. Closing 
date: 12 May 1987. 

• RONOVATION AND maintenance for Mauaahlr Hospital. 
Tender documents are available at the International En- 
gineering Consultative office In Shmelaanl for JD 75. Clos- 
ing date: 15 May 1987. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF walls and fences for Ramtha sta- 
dium. Tender documents are available at Ramtha Munici- 
pality for JD 20. Closing data:18 May 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 19/87. Construction of an additional 
storey for Nazzal school for girls. Tender documents are 
available at the Government Tenders Directorate for JD 25. 
Closing date: 16 May 1987. 

TENDER No.181/87. Supply of stationery for the Public 
Supplies Directorate. Tender documents are available at 
the directorate for JD 4. Closing date: 8 June 1987. 

» TENDER NO.3/53/87. Supply of electric materials Tor 
the Royal Engineering Force Directorate. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the directorate for JD 5. Closing 
date: 13 May 1987. 

TENDER NO. 45/87. Supply of electronic accessories for 
the Royal Scientific Society. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the society for JD 5, Closing date: 6 June 1987. 

e SUPPLY OF cloth and blankets for the Armed Forces. 
Tender documents are available at the Tenders committee 
offices lor JD 10. Closing date: 24 May 1987. 
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The North-South Trickle 

I? 

\\ IT IS commonly known that people migrate from poor to rich 
countries in pursuit of a better life, or from fear of poverty. 

f it has also been widely recognized that poor countries export 

• raw materials and agricultural products while rich countries ex- 
port manufactured goods In return. The balance of such trade 
has always been in favour of the rich countries in terms of 

; quantity and relative prices. 

These common Ideas are accepted at face value and have 
constituted the modus operandi of North-South relation that 
seemed set io go on and on, and forever. Yet this has not been 
the case In recent years. Instead, major shifts have been taking 
place, and to the disadvantage of most countries, rich and poor. 

< There are mountains of dairy products in the EEC countries. It 
, is said that the cold weather of the Alps provides a natural cold 
store for the surplus butter produced there. Wheat, a valuable 
food Item, la now abundantly produced In forty countries of the 
world and not only in USA, Canada, and Australia. The entrance 
of new surplus agricultural producers has disturbed traditional 
North-South trade. 

The results have been bad for all. Large producers In the 
1 north are paying huge aumB to subsidize farmers and protect 
! prices from further deterioration. Countries of the South are 
loosing valuable foreign exchange because of the decline in 
their agricultural exports. 

■ Raw materials are In no better shape. With the exception of 
r. one or two products, raw materials have declined In volume and 
price In international trading. It Is not only oil, but also copper, 
tin, phosphates, potash, aluminium, rubber, etc.. It seems that 
the South countries which produce and export these goods can- 
1 not expect a better outlook for sometime to come. As a result 

! International trade may witness further decline and an ugly full 

ii scale trade war may well erupt. 

; If we talk about manufactured goods we come to a similar 
conclusion. The example of the electronic chips war between 
i the USA and Japan Is but an example of many trade wars 
L among giants in their attempt to control the high-tech products 
‘ markets. 

| But now we come to the real point. In the past It used to be 
•j true that when the economies of the North Improved, a partial 

• Improvement In the South economies took place. This resulted 
from the higher demand In the north for the products of the 

• South. This phenomenon Is known es the trick-down effect. But 
i the world continues to suffer from distorted division of labour 
' and specializations, fluctuating exchange rates, and unethical tr- 
! ads practices even the trickle down-effect begins to evaporate. 

I It la hlgh-tlme that, while the economic super powers are 
l squabbling In the ring, South countries begin (u chart a new pat- 
g tern of economic relations with each other,. 

S The differences among South countries In production and cost 
s etruotures make them natural trade partners. If the South coun- 
i tries do not find a better way to co-operate among themselves 
■} they may well find themselves waiting for trickles that may 
never come at all. 


Expat freedom isn’t so easy 
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By Roderick Smith 

Star UK Correspondent 
LONDON — A favourite expatriate 
dream Is to see an overseas nest 
egg hatch into a successful busi- 
ness back In the home country. 
The vision, often about as realistic 
as a desert mirage, projects a 
scenario where a good professio- 
nal can enjoy a good living as hls 
own boss. 

Being successfully self- 
employed anywhere means ex- 
changing one boss for at least 
several and probably a dozen or 
even scores. For the self-employ- 
I ed, especially in Britain where mill- 
ions are chasing work, every client 
Is an exacting boss for the dura- 
tion of a job or a contract. 

The self-employed have to en- 
joy what they are doing so much 
that the Inevitable paperwork is 
not too much of a price to pay — 
or to have hit on a money-spinner. 

The expatriate aiming to set up 
on return to the UK can expect 
fierce competition. Recent surveys 
suggest that some 60 per cent of 
managers In Britain today want to 
start their own business. Each 
year another 250,000 become 
.self-employed and business start- 
ups are running at a record level. 

Expats determined to set up a 
business in Britain should, there- 
fore, exercise great care in 
researching the market and pro- 
spects. One place to start is by 
spending those lazy Gulf Fridays 
reading up on how to go about 
setting up a business. Magazines 
such as 'Business In Touch' in- 
cludes a number of editorial fea- 
tures for small businesses ranging 
over topics such as Idea genera- 
tion, VAT, work study, pricing and 
law. 

Lesson number one about set- 
ting up In business is that every- 
thing costs money, There are no 
shortage of people willing to sell 
Ideas. Not all those people are 
willing to undergo the expense 
and heartbreak of putting Buch 
Ideas into practice. Vet all Ideas 
carefully before parting with any 
money. 

While the numbers of self- em- 
ployed In Britain are booming, 
some big companies are finding it 
difficult to recruit quality manag- 
ers. 

This has led to an increase In 
licensing and franchising. Busi- 
ness format franchising, where 
the company sells a complete 
business package for the Individ- 
ual to run, has only recently begun 
to take off In the UK. Licensing, a 
similar but looser arrangement, 
has been around much longer. 

“In fact, it goes back to the Mid- 
dle Ages when, kings licensed 
•their barons to exploit the lands 
and tax systems under . their con- 
trol,” N^tWest senior, franchise 
managpr Peter Stern says. 

’ “More recently the pub and pe- 
trol businesses have been domi- 
nated by the brewers and the oil 

■ companies licensing the retailer to 
sell their, products but not becom- 
ing Involved In the day-to-day run- 
ning of the business and not pro- 
viding's cast-iron formula wnich 
the. businessman was compelled 
to follow. • . 

One experl, asked to differenti- 
ate between the twp, said: "An im- 
portant Y difference;’ between a 
franchise ertd a license deal;: and 
'Of: 'Course there, are many over- 
-.‘laps, Is that the mother company 
. la ndt so Interested In the health 
of the cutlet; It Is much more Inter- 
ested In the quality of the produbt 
It ;$el|s. This allows the licensee 
.much more , Interested in theoual- 
>■: Ityjof the product; It sells. This all- 
' . the . licensee \ myoh *■ more 

: freedom. 1 ,. - ... ^7 

£»,*?*** "pc?neees are more 

■ • .llkelytphevebxp^ierice’ Irithefr- 

.re' and , r ^ ' business generally; 
,;f a?Hln^ f uml T 
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ture as an independent will see 
that Schreiber, because of its im- 
age and reputation, is his best- 
selling line. 

“By going over to an exclusive 
license arrangement, he can put 
Schreiber above the shop, which 
brings in more customers and the 
company will give him a better 
margin." 

Draughtsman Rob Charles re- 
turned to England in 1979 from 
Vancouver in British Columbia, 
some 13 years after emigrating. 
He and his wife had both come 
from shop-owning families in 
Sussex. They decided on a small 
Spar grocery on the outskirts of 
Hunstanton, a small Norfolk sea- 
side resort, in summer the popula- 
tion swells to 10,000 from a winter 
4,000 peak. "It was a small corner 
shop, which, like many of its type 
around the country, did not have a 
particularly bright future. After 
four years I took the chance to 
buy a health store in the much bu- 
sier High Street. ( applied for, and 
got, a drinks off-iicense and 
moved my closing time to B pm." 

Turnover moved up 60 per cent. 
Spar became interest in a new 
'elght-till-lale' convenience store. 
One long week-end saw new floor, 
ceiling, lighting, and refrigeration 
installed. Turnover quadrupled. 
"Overnight we went from being an 
old-fashioned corner store to be- 
ing a modern convenience store," 
Rob Charles recalled. 

Running a shop, like running a 
guest house, is hard work and 
holds little exotic attraction for 
many. Guest houses in Brighton 
cost from £100,000 upwards for 
the nine or ten room plus owners 
suite terrace-type near the sea- 
front In the Kemp Town district. 
Some are hard put, at rates of 
around £15 or so per room per 
night, to earn more than £10,000 
nett annually. Mark and Sally 
Bauiley have made a more Inter- 
esting vocation into a paying busi- 
ness. 

They operate from the Engine 
Shed at Ross-on-Wye, one of the 
few survivors of the smaller sheds 
Brunet made for the earlier broad 
guage of the Great Western Rail- 
way. 

The Baileys deal in the bygones 
of old houses, chapels, halls and 
even minor stalely homes. Mark Is 
a oarpenler and cabinet maker. 
Sally Is an interior designer with a 
diploma from Cardiff Art College. 

They started with an antique 
and second-hand furniture shop. 
They saw a market for not just the 
contents of old houses but chunks 
of the buildings themselves, 

The Council for Small Industry In 
Rural Areas (C03IRA) helped the 
Baileys when they needed extra 
staff. COSIRA also gave a grant of 
£7,000 towards refurbishing the 
shed. -: • 

"People call on us, and call to 
us, from ail over England, and from 
abroad" says Sally. 

Pamela Williams owns and runs 
a very- upmarket lingerie shop In 
East Qrlnstead; Sussex, where 
the emphasis Is on the chic and 
discreet. ; 

• • "I .spent the early , years oh my 
t marriage in Paris where there la a 
Je/rjfld- choice," . she explains. 
’There’s virtually none here, , not 
even, if you go up to London to the 
big department stores. It's so. im- 
personal." - 

;; She's now thinking of opening a 
; second shop/ Mrs Williams spot- 
ted a gap In the market. It Is much 
harder (6. spot gaps In the market 
where freelance^ writing Is 
concerned, Orioe sBaln the world 
. :ls fulkof costly- adylqe about how 
'to, Sell wares; In practice it’s hard 
work and rarely more rewarding 
..:{manglaliy.. than,., a regular Job. 
■ /Those, tempted to • tryr tnelr hand 
,/ should , take' a full-time Job back In 
v Britain:: to begin , with, The idea 


would then be to wriia * 
spare time until the 2 J 
over paying (he bill,. 
few survive in a tounh 
market. It takas hM wSffi 
!®!J G ® t° turn even a 
llvlty into a commercial suc^' 

Computer programmer* 
specialists have more favoiW 
prospects. The cost of iff 
and employing full-time staff ^ 
man probably losing thamto® 
petitors, means that the ireZ, 
has a readymade demand. 

11 makes sense for a ccim 
to offer a six-month, or a 
contract, and then renew « 
cancel as needed. That way £ 
avoid training costs and gain q. 
perienced specialist aim 
Sussex-based John Excell la 
worked hard to make a success 
his computer specialist humea 
Such success comes from 
prepared to travel long cflalancei 
where necessary, to work. R often 
means long hours at work am 
sometimes being prepared ton 
abroad. 

Most expatriates wHl findHjft 
cult to adjust financially to (orteyi 
United Kingdom employment# 
portunlties. 

It makes It all the more bnpor 
tant to invest savings m 
abroad wisely. For those wiUil^ 
incomes, and contracts or job 
abroad almost certain to Iasi str 
eral years, London property is 
looking a good investment. 

While excellent rental flats e 
cost in excess of £ 100 , 0 % « 
even £ 1 60 . 000 -plus-plua-tita 

near Central London, rents w 
reach £1,800 to £2,000 amor? 
— enough to cover a large iwfr 
age and expenses. Competiliontf 
lend money to buyers Is aisj 
fierce at present. 

With London property pn« 
likely lo increase 25 per centra 
year acoording to experts, fe 
gains can eventually be cons®- 
able. However the expatriate^; 
choose the property 
often makes sense to rOTjJJJ 
a good agent, and 8011 
turning to the UK to avoid cap* 
gains tax. 

Expats should ensure thjf tej 
Resident Abroad 3tafu ® 
with a qualified aewuntenta J 
requirements and drawbacks 
foro going ahead. 

Neville Lee, ol 
Brighton Is one of «» WJ 
cossful letting agenlB lnJ* 1 
Among hls many c*gj »* 
Gulf expats. He iwjJJMj; 
ded his business. Brighton^, 
large number of studenw 
and foreign, among a 
pulatlon always seeking M" 1 * 

A modem 
three yeare ago lor 

now be wortt J . E4 h 2 '^?°'riUn W* 
Income would have ' 
around £260 montNytoi 

more than enol i 0 lLL ew# 
small Ihcomeand cover 

and a £ 20,000 
fortunate fact here' 8 
rental property is 
spare income aher exp 0 ,.* 
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spare income ^ 

gains come from .. 

yearB and then ■ 

For the 

even several su ^JS3toM 
provide anincomes^^Mb 
off until m ^ r S^dlf rtcuttW 16 

repaid. And thsr ® ® r tha nonflP^ 
safely renting more tn 

arty. ^ 

F®r 'he Sp«* 
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Self-employed n one 

. Ing to be difficult. 

However 
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"Germans lose 
ground as 
British gain 

By Roderick Smith 
Star UK Correspondent 

LONDON Saudi Arabia Is still 
West Germany's top Arab 
huver despite a 35.5 per cent 
SSpIn sales lo the Kingdom In 
1986- 

■the Federal Republic's ex- 
ports to the Middle East fell by 
Jnoverall 26 per cent In 1986. 

The Economics Ministry says 
the drop In sales, to DM 27 ,800 
m IIHon ($12,783 million) is due 
to the contraction In oil reven- 
ues. 

The fall In the value of the 
dollar, In effect, made German 
goods more expensive. The to- 
tal value of Middle East sales 
to West Germany fell by 36.6. 
percent In 1986 to DM 15,740 
million. Oil accounted for more 
Ilian 60 per cent of the cost. 

tn contrast British exporters I 
are Increasingly confident of 1 
topping last year's record 
£1,600 million (2,340 million) 
sales to Saudi Arabia. 

The boom oweB much to the 
implementation of the £5,000 
million ($2,340 million) contract 
to supply 132 fighter and com- 
bat trainer aircraft to the Royal 
Saudi Air Force (RSAF).but tr- 
ade as a whole la encouraging 
according to experts. 

Mr Dennis Cummlng, director 
at (he London-based Commit- 
tee for Middle East Trade 
(Comet) summed up the gen- 
eral optlmlem when he said; “I 
am pretty sure that our sales 
this year will be even better 
than 1986 and It Isn't all down 
to Ihe Tornado project." 

i UK exports to the Kingdom 
worded a 20 per cent rise In 
putting the UK third after 
US and Japan among Saudi 
Aiabla'a leading suppliers. 

The UK's performance Is 
wen more Impressive at a time 
ol depressed oil revenues 
*hen invisible earnlnga from 
toelneaa with Saudi Arabia are 
■won Into account. 

The authoritative Middle East 
wonomlc Digest (MEED) se- 
ated that these could have 
to us much as 
tVWO rnlHion ($i,6Bo million) 
« 1986 from banking, lnsu- 
tourism and a wide 
RoMechnloa! services for 

. * trade promotion 
JWJJo is being set In motion 
J T 0 *!^ 6 Boodwlll engsn- 

SM.? 18 vl3,t of the cus- 

ff n i? , i!5 0 Two Holy Shrines, 
Lon don from 
Si cJ: arch and the visit of 
WbUib. n and Pdncess of 
8aUdl Arabia la8t 

fl nd Prinoess of 
Ota ftm£ ar ^ ed °ff a tremend- 
Itto i& nt oonfldence in 
IJSom In BrUlah goods," 
(^SS 11 ) 0 ob ? erv0 d. “Many 
Sr^-^lsters have 

^C 8 ^ri»® aijdl Arab,a and 
IhehffinW 1 VP contacts at 

»rt?r a dT ;B : whlcl1isvery 
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Rubber prospects bounce back 


Unexpectedly, rubber consuming and producing 
nations have agreed a new five-year pact to stabilize 
the market. The producers had to make most of the 
concessions, but they are still likely to benefit from 
higher prices this year. 


By John Tanner 

Special to The Star 

LONDON — Rubber prices are 
expected to bounce a little higher 
following a new agreement In 
Geneva. Increasing automobile 
sales worldwide also are likely to 
keep Third World rubber tappers 
busy in coming months. 

The new international Natural 
Rubber Agreement (INRA) signed 
In March maintains the reference 
price of 201.66 Malaysian/ Singa- 
pore cents a kilo, but is more 
"market-related" than the current 
pact. 

The success of negotiations 
was a surprise after the collapse 
of talks between producers and 
consumers last October. 

The producers, led by Malaysia, 
Indonesia and Thailand, which 
together export two-thirds of all 
natural rubber, eventually made 
concessions on the reference 
price, frequency of reviews and 
automatic price adjustments. 

"The consumers got pretty 
much what they asked for," said a 
spokesman for the United Nations 
negotiating conference. 

It will take at least a year, how- 
ever, for the required 75 per cent 
of importing and exporting nations 
to ratify the new agreement. 

It means that after the old pact 
expires on 22 October, there will 
be no buffer stock operation to 
keep prices within the 160-270 
cent price range for perhaps six 
months. 

"People will know there's a new 
agreement coming on stream so 
prices should not be too much af- 
fected," said the UN spokesman. 

But the rubber market will be a 
long time without any visible 
means of support, and experts be- 
lieve prices could fluctuate wildly. 


The Thai chairman of the UN ne- 
gotiating conference, Manaspaa 
Xuto, had a decided spring In hls 
step after managing to bring the 
two aides together at Geneva. 

But the new pact, Ilka last 
year's cocoa agreement, aims to 
smooth fluctuations rather than 
boost price levels. 

The main consumers, the United 
States, the European Community 
and Japan, were determined to 
press for an agreement which 
would reflect market relations. 

The crash of the tin agreement 
in 1985, involving the same 
South-East Aslan countries, still 
reverberates In consumers' ears. 

Natural rubber prices have 
fallen by one-third since i960, 
measured against a basket of 
world currencies, but early on the 
producers, abandoned their claim 
for a higher reference price. 

In turn, the United States even- 
tually dropped Its demand for the 
floor price to fall once the buffer 
stock, now at 370,000 tonnes, 
reached 450,000 tonnes. 

The new deal provides for the 
reference price to be automati- 
cally adjusted up or down by at 
least 6 per cent if prices move 
outside ihe "may buy or sell" 
range for six months. 

The range within which the buf- 
fer stock manager may Intervene 
Is 15 per cent either side of the 
reference price. At 20 per cent he 
must buy or sell rubber. 

The new agreement provides 
also for a regular review of prices 
every 15 months, instead of 18 
months at present. 

Borrowing cash to finance the 
buffer stock, which was where the 
tin agreement came unstuck, also 
will be banned under the agreem- 
ent, which Is to last for five years. 


Some consumers, including Bri- 
tain, would have been content to 
see the agreement not renewed, 
but a walkout by importers In the 
run-up to the United Nations Con- 
ference to Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) meeting next July 
would have been politically embar- 
rassing. 

Producers in turn would have 
accepted almost any deal with a 
guaranteed 150 cent floor price. 

Worldwide consumption of natu- 
ral rubber was badly hit by the in- 
dustrial recession beginning in 
I960, but recently demand has 
picked up slightly. Consumption 
rose by half a per cent last year, 
mostly as a result of higher auto- 
mobile sales by Japan and the Un- 
ited States. 

Most synthetic and natural rub- 
ber Is used to manufacture vehicle 
tyres, which use more rubber now 
accounts for about a third of the 
total volume use in industry. The 
switch to safer and more durable 
radial tyres, which use more rub- 
ber, also has boosted demand. 

"Malaysia, If anything, Is declin- 
ing in production, while Thailand 
and Indonesia are increasing,” 
said a leading London trader. 
"Supply and demand, however, 
are very finely balanced." 

China and India are Increasing 
production, mainly for their own 
use, and Ivory Coast plans to raise 
output by 12 per cent a year to 

Increases in the price of pe- 
troleum, the raw material for syn- 
thetic rubber, have given natural 
rubber a theoretical price advant- 
age. 

But Industrial users, In the auto 
Industry and elsewhere, want to 
be certain of long-term price 
trends before making costly chan- 
ges in their equipment and 
processes. 

It takes many years for rubber 
trees to reach maturity, but yields 
can be Increased dramatically by 
adding fertilizer or more frequent 


International opportunites 


Saudla Arabia 

TENDER NO 3. irrigation and malnte- 
ance of gardens In J°ddah. DetaU8 on 
ayment of SR 4,500 FROM Jeddah City 
layoraity, Jeddah. CD 12 May. 

TENDER no 276/3212. Carrying out a 
roject to improve security at sites In DIrab 
nd Murabaa. Details on payment of SR 
?000 F . FROM DDIrectorate-Gneral for 
lommunloatlon. Central Pr °';'" c ®- R ® / d 0 
tlnlstry of Communication, Airport Road, 
llyadh 1117, telephone 4042928/-. 
,043000/4043036/4043440/-. 
043648/4044732 /.4044840. HS Uelex 
>01016 hlway sj. CD 12 May. 
i MAINTENANCE OF ,wlnd-breaks at the 
lasa Industrial estate. Details on 
SR 500 from Ministry of Industi 7 & Elec- 
rlcltv Omar Bln al-Khattab Street, North 
RailwaVstatlon, Riyadh 1112J,tele- 
Ihone 4772722/.4776B66, telex 201154 
ilndel SJ. CD 10 May. 

Egypt 

SUPPLY OF paint. Bid bond Is 2 P* r 9j 
inder price. Details on payment of £E 30 from 
linlstry of Defence, vehicles Admlnlatraton, 
slab Salem Road, Abbaaslya, Cairo. CP 1 

'ey. 

• Suoolv of waterproof covering. Bld bond lBj2 
cent of tender price. Details on payment of 
IE 30 from Ministry of Defence. Vehlclee Adml- 
1 stratlon, Salah Salem Road, Abbasayla, Cairo. 
ID. 12 May. 

ssssas 


ment for Ladles 1 Garments, State Organization 
for Textile Induetrles, PO Box 57, Sulalmanlya, 
telephone 29662, telex 218922 (geik, cable 
DROOMAN CD 15 May. 

• TENDER NO 8/87. Supply of 1,000 tonnes 
of polyvinyl chloride PVC) compound powder for 
mineral water bottles. Bid bound Is 5 per cant of 
tender price. Details on payment of ID 5 from 
Cashier, State Enterprise for 8oft Drlnke, State 
Organization for Food Industries, Ministry of 
Light Industries, PO Box 2370, Baghdad. CD 9 
May. 

Kuwait 

• TENDER NO 7/329H. Supply of flange-facer 
maohina. Details on payment of KD 2 from 
HPPC Secretary, Kuwait National Petroleum 
Company, Room 57, First Floor, PO Box 70, Sa- 
fat, telephone 42012, telex 23260/46205/- 
22062/22457/22669 knpc kt/ 30041 knpclm 
kt. CD IB May. 

• TENDER NO SA/6-B6/87. (Open to prequall- 
fied contractors only) provision of catering ser- 
vices to Social Affairs & Labour Ministry homes. 
Bid bond Is 5 per cent of tender price. Details 


on payment of KD 150 from Central Tenders 
Committee, Yousef alrShamall Building, Near 
Al-Sharq Polloe Station, Tareq Bin Ziad street, 
telex 44048 oto kt.CD 10 May. 

V TENDER ; NO MEW/ 22/4/146-86/87. 
(Open to prequallflad contractors only) Con- 
struction, for the Electricity & Water , Ministry, of 
I.OOO/.BOOO-mllllmetre’ fresh wetar pipeline 
from Al-Jahra to Sablya. Bid bonds Is 2 per cent 
of tender price and 10 per cent of contract 

S rlce. Details on payment of KD 100M from 
antral Tenders Committee, Yousef al-Shamali 
Building, Near Al-Sharq Police Station, Tareq 
Bln Zlad Stfeet, telex 44048 oto kt. CD 19 May. 


tapping, if prices warrant It. 

In Malaysia, large estates and 
smallholders have diversified in 
recent years into more profitable 
oil palm production. 

Production costs on Malaysia 
rubber estates are estimated by 
the UN Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization in Rome at slightly 
more than the INRA reference 
price. 

But future developments 
depend on whether there Is an up- 
turn In the world economy and ac- 
celerated growth in the automobile 
industry, which appear unlikely at 
present. 

"I think this agreement is a bad 
thing, but I'm a lone voice," said 
the London trader. 

"It encourages overproduction 
by giving the Malaysians and In- 
donesians a guaranteed off-take, 
and lets the World Bank go around 
financing plantings of rubber 
trees." 

In hls view, the agreement 
should have been allowed to lapse 
and the buffer stock, equivalent to 
10 per cent of world production, 
sold off. 

"There would be a short sharp 
price movement down, shaking 
everybody out, but then there 
would be much higher remunera- 
tive prices," he said. 

Last December, J.H. Rayner, a 
subsidiary of British commodity 
dealers S. & W. Berisford, ceased 
trading in rubber because it was 
not sufficiently profitable. 

Companies like Rayner make 
much of their profit through arbitr- 
age, the process of selling futures 
contracts between different mar- 
kets around the globe, which is 
difficult with the rubber trade. 

The only "paper" futures market 
for rubber is In Singapore, and Un- 
ion Rubber Brokers now is the 
only large trader operating there. 

The expert predicted that rubber 
prices would move higher this 
year, possibly to 242 Malaysian/ - 
Singapore cents a kilo, the point at 
which the buffer stock manager 
may sell. 

If that happens, the aging rub- 
ber stocks probably will be sold at 
about 20 per cent discount. 

But a psychological constraint 
on any price rise is that consum- 
ers know there 19 a huge buffer 
Block overhanging the market. 

In any case, a sharp rise in the 
price as denominated in Malay- 
sian/Singapore dollars may took 
flat in terms of the sterling or US 
dollar price for natural rubber. 

In Singapore in recent, weeks 
rubber haa been selling for about 
196 Malaysian/ Singapore cents a 
kilo, slightly below the agreed ref- 
erence price. 

Short of a car Industry slump or 
market manipulation by producers, 
the agreement is likely to cushion 
the $3.4 billion natural rubber tr- 
ade from dramatic price swings 
In 1087. 


SHAKHSHIR 
Rent A Gar 

DISCOUNT 

m»°/ 

vo 

1. Short and long terms 
: 2. Full insurance 
3; Automatic arid Air-con- 
. dltlori cars ,. 

A. Always new cars with' 
good services . 

Middle East Hotel 
Tel: 668958 
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EURODEPOSIT RATES 


1 

7 1/16 

3 3/4 

8 1/.4 

3 1/4 

3 11/16 93/16 

5 5/16 

2 M 

_ . 7 3/16 

3 3/4 

86/16 

3 3/4 

3 11/16 9 3/16 

5 3/8 

3 M 

' k 7 7/16 

3 3/4 

4 

3 3/4 

3 11/16 9 1/16 

6 3/6 

6 M 

7 5/8 

3 3/4 

87/16 

3 3/4 

3 11/16 9 1/16 

5 3/8 

9 M 

7 13/16 

3 7/8 

8 9/16 

3 7/8 

3 11/16 9 

5 3/8 

12 M 

7 13/16 

3 7/8 

8 11/16 

3 15/16 

3 11/16 9 

5 3/8 

2 Years 

8 1/4 

4 1/16 





3 Years 

8 1/2 

4 7/16 





4 Years 

8 3/4 

7 7/8 





5 Years 

8 7/8 

5 1/8 






Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 
IN JORDAN 

AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 6 May 1987 were 
as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.700 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4.250 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 5.000 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,850.000 

Ounce JD 165.000 

Gold Sterling..., JD 35.000 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadl Pound.... JD 30.750 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 



buy 

sell 

US dollar • 

.332 

.334 

Sterling pound 

.565 

.666 

German mark 

.187 

.188 

French franc 

.066 

.066 

Swiss franc 

.224 

.228 

Dutch guilder 

.166 

.1680 

Italian lire (1000) 

.2626 

.267 

Swedish kroner 

.052 

.056 

Saudi riyal 

.0887 

.0690 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.220 

1.225 

UAE dirham 

.0900 

.0904 

Egyptian pound 

.1800 

.1840 

Syrian lira 

.0100 

.0103 

Iraqi dinar 

.260 

.265 

Omani riyal ■ 

.660 

. .864 


Source: Nations! Jordan Exchange Company 


Dollar firmer in 
Europe, gold lower 

LONDON (AP) — The US dollar was trading higher In Europe on 
Wednesday after dropping to low levels against several major 
currencies on Tuesday. Gold prices were down. 

Foreign exchange dealers said the dollar's rise was a technlr 
cal reaction to the recent declines but there was not real change 
In the market finding other currencies more attractive than the 
dollar. • 

The, dollar on Tuesday sank to an all-time low against the 
'■ Swiss Franc, a 6-year low against the Dutch Guilder, a 5-year 
low. against the French Franc and Italian Lira and a 4 1/2 year 

• low against the British pound. 

! In Tokyo, the dollar opened at 138.85 Japanese yen on 
Wednesday and closed at 138.60. That was down from 1-40.30 
yen on .Friday, the last trading session before a long holiday 
: weskend. • 

V Later Wednesday, the dollar was trading In Europe at 139.30 
; yen, up from 138.45 late Tuesday. - 

■ Tokyo traders said the doiiar fell against the yen because of 
disappointment over poor results from last week's talks between 
Japanese' Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone and US President 

* Ronald Reagan'. 1 

. The two leaders had tried to ease friction .. caused by Ja-. 

- jpdnese. goods undercutting American products In the . United-. 
State*. ... '• : - ; 

In London <jn Wednesday, It coBt -1.8805 to buy one British' 
r'.:pquftflr cheaper- for purchasers than Tussday's.cioslng 1.6835. 

Other .mid-morning rates for the dollar I n, Europe Wednesday 
. compared wlth Tuesday's late rates: ; 

- -~^v(,7745Weet German Martha, upfromT.7720' 

i.46$B $wlee Francs, up from ^1. 4485 ] \ ) 

; ^ FfehbtV Brahes, up from:6.930O;~’ - 

f . . ilj, 1 .9926 butoh QuIldere. up from 1 1 .&92$'-'y /• r | 

- , rr' 1 : , 27 1 .50 Italian Lire, up' from 1,285.75 ... J Vr- '■ -’r! . 
/ rrV 1 ;3^826'^airiadlan dollars, doWq from X34 : 44 * 

• /After sparing over $19 Ian ounce, on Tursday, gold prices, fell; 

1 back Wednesday because, of nervousness abdilt rnarket corjdi- 

| jiops, Londpri dealers aaW. 

• i They aaid there had ' been too many. quick dhanges In prices ' 
r /and lonfl-term Ihveetora were keeplffg'a*dV- Trading was doml - 1 
x natjad dsy-by-^ay by speculators bijylpg and, selling for quick 

• gtpfite.^hey eaid;^ ;■ .. • •••• 


Group 77 works I 
on Unctad vii 

HAVANA (OPECNA) — Work 
on a negotiating platform to 
be adopted by group 77 at 
Unctad VII In July is being 
finalized by developing coun- 
try Ministers meeting here. 

The four broad areas to be 
considered at the July ses- 
sion resources for develop- 
ment. commodities, trade 
and least developed coun- 
tries r- were to be analyzed, 
with separate working 
groups drafting proposals In 
each area. 

According to participants, 
the emerging paper would be 
a synthesis of the conclu- 
sions of the march meetings 
of the three regional groups 
■ — Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America and the Caribbean. 

It would provide an analy- 
sis of the crisis facing the 
world economy, |n particular 
the third world, and dwell on. 
the development process. 

; The draft wouUL also dls- 
cum the debt . crisis, collapse 


of commodity prices, excess- 
j Ivsly high Interest rates, vo- 
latile exchange rates, re 


• -.1 .r, j'' 

\ . :P; 

•• f 


Taiwan boosts exports 

TAIPEI (CNA) — Taiwan will export more personal 
ers to Europe than to the US this year. co/nput. 

According to statistics complied by the Institute 1™ u. 
matlon Industry, the export percentage of PCS shlnnS' 
the US decreased from 65 to 42 per cent last year. ” 0 

On the other hand, exports to European markets h* 
been steadily on the rise. The percentage of total 
rose from 20 per cent to 39 per cent within the year P U 

The first PCS Taiwan exported were made under "oriain.i 
equipment manufacturing" terms, which gives ROC nS 
facturers the rights to produce the goods under ihs mm..' 
of certain US makers. More than 90 per cent of the mil? 
In -Taiwan PCS ended up in the US market. afl8 ' 

Although several Taiwanese brands were develop 
since both the Technology and the marketing experlenS 
were gained from the US. The Dependency on the US mar 
ket continued. 

But since last year, the US has strengthened inspection 
requirements and questioned the patent rights of soms 
software programming of Taiwan PCS, repeatedly causing 
shipments to be held up at US customs. 


duced, .financial flows, net 
outflows from several coun- 
tries. and drastic cuts In .In- 
vestments . in , Infrastructure, 
machinery ; -And' : human ■ re- 
•iptoreesj:.;-;. .' .. ... . -. 

,'Vflt would argue that third 
Wprld. Countries had a major 
Stake In the functioning of 
the world 1 economic system 
add thht Unctftd : vil provided 
5 hn opportunity foe devising a 
coherent multllateral etrateg- 
¥ ’ ■ for revitalizing ; develops 
mant,f flrdwth . and: inter- 
national trade. : .; . .-v 1 3 - 
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To the holders of bank credit cards: Petra Card, Cairo 
Card, American Express Card, etc 

You can have Nasereddin Free Card to get competitive 
prices for your consumer and home supplies, food- 
stuffs, meat, fish, vegetables and fruits. 

You can aiso have a day of free buying monthly 


ill 


;4ttfVdd|h Supermarket, 

$mw77. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL 

IS NOW OPEN FOR REGISTRATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 
1987 

AGE RANGE: Boys and Girls aged 3 years 9 months lo 
13 years 

LANGUAGE ON INSTRUCTION : English 
PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH REQUIRED: 

None 

OTHER LANGUAGES OFFERED: French and Arabic 
NATIONALITIES ACCEPTED: All 
TEACHING STAFF: 90% British and all.qualifled and 
experienced within their speciality 
ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE: Two Specialist 
teaohers ensure that non-English speakers make very 
rapid progress 

OTHER SPECIALIST TEACHERS: Phyeloal Education, 
Music, Drama, Science, Maths, English etc. 
CURRICULUM: The aim Is to Incorporate the best tradition 
of the British educational system with the needs of 
an international community 
SPORTS: Football, Basketball, Volleyball. Athletics. 

Gymnastics etc lonslcr 

ENQUIRIES: The School Is presently accepting registrations 
the September term 
P.O .Box 2002 

Tel: 841070 • ' . 

During the months of July and August the School *** /. 

open every Monday morning from 8-12 noon for Enqtfjn* . 
and Registrations. 

Transport Is provided tp cover principal resident 
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The winds of change 


By GUI Marais 
Special to The Star 

riPE TOWN — A band of young 
marches up a street In 
Klamlc quarter of Woodstock, 
K? Town Clenched fists raised 
Slanting ‘Amandla' (Xhosa for 
length), the youths pass be- 
Leen small, darkened houses, 
5 with candles burning In the 
efcfcws. 

It is the regular Wednesday 
itoht protest vigil against apar- 
theid. 

Inside one of the houses that 
bums no candle Abdul, 52, Is furi- 
ous. “No-ons Is going to push me 
into political activity.” he cries. 
'There Is too much violence, and it 
is against our religion." The young 
i protestors represent the changing 
lace of Islam In turbulent South 
Ulrica; Abdul, a self-made men 
with only three years of formal 
education, embodies tradition. 

Abdul no longer wears his white 
cep outside the house or Mosque, 
aytog, 'Too many non-Muslims 
and ruffians put It on, Join peaceful 
demonstrations, cause trouble, 
and then our people are blamed.” 

He Is against boycotts that have 
tfsnjpted schooling and Is critical 

01 black leaders who encourage 
student revolt but educate their 
wi children In private, raclally- 
rtxed church schools. 

Many of the younger generation 
He Abdul as chained to the past, 
refecting a sense of Inferiority; he 
MtehMf 88 a moderate whose 
hopes are grounded In negotiation 
ml lorolvenees. But he Is per- 
plexed, (sr even his faith does not 
pM4»ft-frorn a fast-changing 
wlety.ltlnglng out with 'Aman- 
da' these days Is the cry, 'Allahu 
Mbar.' As never before, the 
safes of political discontent are 
weplng the people of Islam, 
wose historical background In 
South Africa Is rich and ancient. 

The Cape Sunni Muslims, pre- 
referred to as 'Malays,' 
ongnated from slaves and political 
wonere brought by the Dutch In 
^ from Ihe Indonesian archlpe- 
W ihey also came from India's 
•jjbar Coast and East Africa. 
Jfey were prized as artisans, tal- 
w and cooks, and because no 
SJI P^NIce then existed, the 
jjwndants of the early Muslims 
»s mostly of mixed blood, clasel- 
today as coloureds. 

A Ufljtly-knft community, the 
Muslims have aocess to 

!fln afrea ' cinemas and’ 
rjfrtjifills, plus certain restau- 

2 n S ^° rt ! , ev 0nta, especially 
jjjywd cricket games, are at- 

fir6al ! enthusiasm, 
t'jSE 01 ? are not popular 
SLV'^ ^anolal loss to many 
S^ 80 !! Tast-food titbits 
fefi The Muslims are 
Chi»l Ucate ^, and better off 
•sn. 1 SS 18 ' and 80,110 bdelne88- 
•Qn-SpK* and doctors earn. 
mora than Europeans.' . , 

P^munltles have 

I *W SSikSi 8 ^ d8 ^ or ‘ sel^belp, 

Provide pre-school. 
8oda| fl fl2 14 f°t aB social centres. 

,e Wiy deter- 


Preoccupied for years with their own cultural 

now A,riCa ’ 8 800 > 000 Muslims 

now are vividly aware of the turbulence 

f„ ro “12 d k th ® 1 m ' Some afe taking an active part 
in the battle against apartheid. 


Political pressures and sociologi- 
cal influences like television are 
modifying some customs, yet 
many children still live with their 
parents for a few years after 
marriage, and the Muslim divorce 
rate Is low. 

The Indian Muslims of South 
Africa were brought to Natal pro- 
vince by the British In the middle 
of the last century to work in the 
sugar cane fields. They came 
mainly from Malabar and Hydera- 
bad, and were followed by free Im- 
migrants, mostly Sunni Vhoras 
from Surat and Mehmons from 


Council, established in 1975 to 
give religious counsel and to nar- 
row doctrinal differences. The 
council subsequently Joined the 
predominantly black United Demo- 
cratic Front which provides a 
mouthpiece for anti-apartheid dis- 
sent regardless of race or religion. 
The Muslim Council Is particularly 
active In education. Said its chair- 
man, Sheik A.G. Gabler, "The gov- 
ernment spends around 194 rand 
($97) a year on an African child's 
education and 1,400 rand ($700) 
on Indians and those of mixed 
race. 



/‘VlS 


The Islamic quarter In Cape Town 



Muslim girls — they lack Inadequate Bchool Instruction 


faith and by 
the Cape f 


, WtoSSdSS? Kathtwad and Kutch. By the, turn 

.jN-by their faith of the century, the more wealthy 

.fiitoSSl tod, created a trust 

the ritual of ‘KhaiifA ■ deed and built the first Mosque of 
ftSyp- lllani fcnd mosHIkely of '' Indo-lslamjc design with a black .. 

S&ife^tlllT? practised wlien muezzin ol a 

S55SM- arid, ^.waJk over f , r00d slave from Zanzibar, . 

^ASi^'U^lqiie la the 'Classified qa Hindu Indians for 
Of orange h . residential purposes, their children 

toKi 1 Toad oil In ■ ' went to Indian sohools, bdt reljglon ■ , . . . .. ( . 

:nT^fe Pr °Phet'6 ; birthday! • Was a; private ^matter. Uke the -. ; ; 

'•* of. Indonesian cape' Muslims, those In Natal , 

Pruitt practised ' ; founded their own newspapers, , ; v . • .. . v ;- - 

L-iiij' ft - trust funds, .libraries, bursaries, ; •!? -jjs 

linlS 91 i ,la trijo 'education comes' sohoole; cllnlds and charitable In- :- ^ 

stltiitlona. Today, the Jumma M m* ; ? : 


, th® ritual .of. 'Khalifa^ 

I Wo£ rt 8 l !'I l ,? nd mosHkely of.' 

te practised when 
l^rnho arid ..walk over 

urtlque ls the 


Durb^-tsthe Ikraest In the 

jgg^^SJefnoon oEssas southern hemisphere. • • . ■ . - ■" 

- ary s chool . ohll- ; : -. Amotig South Africa'a' present 

eddies.. In \ Islamic pppcilatton ^of (2 sheikh A;G. Gablof ■* 1 

schools. A '.per cent of the natlopa toteft ,75 ... . .... ■. 

'tiijMort.' - 1. per cent back the Muslim Judicial • •; ; , , • ; y - . : -, V; . ■ 


! school ohll- ; : - •. Amohg: South' Africa'6' present ■ % 
ar atudlea ln ' Islamic pppcilatton of ®°P*P9P j? ,• Sheikh 


"Our children can Just about 
make It with the Indians to univ- 
ersity, but they have to work twice 
as hard as the Europeans be- 
cause of our Inadequate school in- 
struction." 

On the controversial issue of 
school boycotts, he said, ”1 am for 
them If they bring results, but we 
have had many drop-outs who 
would normally have had an easy 
pass." Said one educated Muslim 
woman, an accountant and pre- 
school teacher, "I don't like this 
growing politicization. "It's fright- 
ening seeing toddlers giving the 
Amandla salute, but we have to go 
through hard times to obtain equal 
education." 

A different educational solu- 
tion has been found by Mohamet, 
a prosperous land surveyor who 
sends his two daughters to a pri- 
vate, racially-mixed Roman Catho- 
lic school. "Until there are. more of 
us educated in political science, 
it's ridiculous to think we can gov- 
ern,'" he said. "All this upheaval 
deals with the effects rather than 
the cause of bitterness." 

As a Muslim, he believes that 
only by example, by adhering to 
spiritual values, can his people 
bring about true change. Mohamet 
does not fear that his daughters 
will stray from their faith. "The un- 
ity of our family and religious dis- 
cipline guards our traditions; be- 
sides, my children must under- 
stand how to respeot other beliefs 
and adapt to the future." Evolution 
not revolution Is the change In 
which he believes. 

On the other hand, there Is Ra- 
shad, a high-school teacher and 
supporter of a hard-core radical 
group, Qiblah. Rashad says Olblah 
has 70 organizers and 2,000 
members grouped In cell-type 
structures. An active opponent of 
the educational system, he has 
been arrested twice, says he suf- 
fered police brutality and went to 
prison for 14 days. It made him a 
hero with the 1.000 students at 
his school. 

But Rashed does not elucidate 
how his strict Shi'lte background 
can be reconciled with teaching 
unveiled girls dressed In the latest - 
fashion attending mixed classes. 
His own clothes and visible life- 
style, hla well-furnished house 
with television and car, are typical 
of South Africa's prosperous 
middle-class Muslims. Neverthe- 
less unafraid of informers and de- 
dicated to Jihad, the 'pivot of 
Islam,' Rashad says, "I am pre- 
pared to die and become a mar- 
tyr". 

Most Muslims view the Qiblah 
movement as a divisive factor In 
their battle for equal rights on all 
levels. At present South .Africa's 
Muslims are not recognized as an 
entity in the maze ; of apartheid 
laws. Muslims of mixed race, not 
religion, adding another aspect to 
their problems in fighting for their 
Identity and wider form of political 
representation. . 

Although many Muslims are un- 
easy at the prospect of black ma- 
jority rule, their association with 
the UDF Is seen as a timely move, 
a marriage of convenience that 
gives them a ; political voice to 
back their economic power. "Be- 
ing religious people," said Dr Mo-, 
hamet Monlat, a member of the 
Muslim World League, "we. hope 
to. avoid bloodshed. But, because 
of the built-in structural violence 
of apartheid; l Uphold violence as a 
reaction to opjpreasloh. As for Irt- 
atlgating it, I would agree should 
all • communication ^ tysak down. 
;Yei, like so many others. I do not 
want the: degradation of e ; civil 
• W8r." " i •• 

Gill . Marqis Is a South African- 
born freelance journalist: who 
: specializes. In travel and culture, 

. She Is bfsfcd Ip Paris. 


Disgraceful 

submission 


AUSTRIAN PRESIDENT Kurt 
Waldheim will be accorded ' 
an exceptionally warm offi- 
cial and popular welcome 
when he visits Jordan next 
July; not only because he is 
a disgingulshed head of a st- 
ate, but also because he has 
bsen the victim of a mali- 
cious Zlonlet-led campaign 
which sought to discredit • 
him and terrorize Austrians 
Into submitting to Israeli 
blackmail. 

The Israeli allegations 
about Wald helm' 8 Nazi past, 
however, were almost for- 
gotten after all attempts to 
substantiate the accusations 
had failed. Israel and Its 
agents around the world, 
abandoned their antl- 
Waldhelm campaign after . 

. apparently realizing that 
. their frenzied bid to defame ; 

•i the man made him more po- > 

• pular at home and abroad. 

But last week, the murky 1: 
smear surfaced again In the : 
United Statee when the Jus- 
. tlce Department imposed e " 

‘ ban on Waldheim's entry Into , 
■' the country aa a private cl- .< 
tlzen. The decision to ban < 
3 him was taken despite the r 
lack of any concrete evlde- !. 

: nee about his alleged Nazi 

■ connection. < 

One would understand the i 
motives behind the ban if the 1 
v accusations against Wald- 
helm were proved and sup- n 
ported with authentic do- ^ 
■■ cuments. Everyone abhors - 
1' the Nazis and the atrocities S 
v they had committed, not only / 

■ against the Jews, but also ¥ 

• against other peoples who 

.“ fell to Hitler's armies In the • 
,• World War II. But to act in 
•- such Imprudent manner ' 
? against a president whose * 
guilt has not bean proved, la 
,■ beyond what the rest of the r 
world can understand. ?■ 


? Waldheim resided In the 
f: United States for 10 years, 

»’ not as a private Austrian cl- : 
tlzen, but aa the head of the 
ii largest world Organization !! 

which takes decisions on 15 
N matters of International 

* concern. One wonders why - 
■ Israel and the United States 

■; maintained silence over : 

• Waldheim's alleged Nazi - 
past during those 10 years 

?;• and then decided to unfold - 
■J the matter when he ran for :■ 
•'] the Austrian presidency. * 

Does that explain any- ; 
|. thing? 

■1; . Is, it: because: they did not > 
•i .want a former UN Secretary.!: 
^ General, known for hla ba-.|{ 
i. lanced attitudes and even- ^ 
; handedness, td , become the \\ 
; president of on^ ofEuropS’e ■ 
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! -[• most respected an( 
^nations? ; PerhSpa. 


gnlfled 
ut this 


{> most striking aspect ol the 
■^iwhole affair Is again a dis- 
■j graceful subordination of . a 
V superpower to a bunch of 
f . Zionist fanatics, 'r 
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A major step 


SAUDI DIPLOMACY has achieved a remarkable break through in efforts to heal 
Inter-Arab riffs and forge a common Arab position in preparation for future 
eventualities in the highly unpredictable Middle East region. The tripartite sum- 
mit meeting between King Hassan II of Moroco and Algerian president Chedll 
Benjedid. which was initiated and attended by Saudi Arabia's King Fahd heralds 
good news for optimists who still believe in the ability of the Arab world to face 
up to the challenge. 

Although the summit meeting achieved modest results, its mere convening 
was a major achievement, one that should be viewed as a significant step to- 
wards the holding of the long delayed Arab summit conference with Saudi 
Arabia being the host country. 

The Moroccan-Algerian summit could be the beginning of a stepped-up Saudi 
endeavour to patch up the inter-Arab differences which have paralysed com- 
mon Arab action and rendered the Arabs incapable of speaking in a concerted 
voice on many vital issues. 

Saudi Arabia is known to be eager to have the road to the Arab summit fully 
and smoothly paved in order to ensure maximum success of the Arab leader's 
deliberations. To achieve this goal, King Fahd launched his reconciliation cam- 
paign, starting with Morocco and Algeria : North Africa's largest Arab states, 
and all signs, indicate that the Saudi endeavour will continue unabated until all 
obstacfes to the summit are removed. 

Inter-Arab differences, after all, are not insurmountable. A steady determined 
effort by Riyadh, which maintains good relations with all Arab governments, can 
work miracles. 

Economic quagmire 

JAPANESE Prime Minister Mr Yasuhiro Nakasone is back to Tokyo, after a 
brief visit to the US in which he attempted, after deliberations, to diffuse the 
tension generated by American fury at its trade imbalance with Japan. Before 
his arrival in Washington, the first salvos In what could be termed a trade 'war' 
between two capitalist giants, had been already fired. The US had Imposed a 
100 per cent tarrif tax on a rage of Japanese goods, a move meant to affect 
$300 million worth of Tokyo's exports. 

Mr Nakasone had to squirm even more when the US House of Representa- 
tives, in its attempt to satiate those members howling for the 'punishment' of 
Japan, voted In favour of retaliatory trade measures against countries running 
surpluses with America, if those countries were judged to be engaging in unfair 
trade practices.' To the chagrin of the Japanese, European Economic Commun- 
ity countries iike France, Britain and West Germany are determined to join for- 
ces with the US. 

What then is the real state of affairs behind the rhetoric? True, statistical 
data reveal the following; Japan's trade balance has been moving against Am- 
erica since 1980. In 1982, it was $6.9 billion; 1985 — $33.6 billion; 1988 — 
$82.7 billion, and by the end of 1987, it could exceed $ 100 billion. 

But accepting US charges of 'unfairness' in toto would be tantamount to 
looking at only one side of the coin. The Japanese hold the view that they are 
not to be held entirely culpable for the trade imbalance. Rather, it is the huge 
US budget deficit which it is the authentic culprit. Japan insists that the huge 
. amount of money pumped in to prop up the American economy, has been used 
to sustain the budget deficit, Instead of being diverted into the channels of 
productivity and efficiency. 

In reality however, the Japanese cannot altogether escape blame. Since it 
. became an economic colossus to be reckoned with, Japan has managed to 
establish a rather unique blending of harmony among government, industry and 
labour elements, which has transformed the country into a formidable competi- 
tor. The consequence is that ironclad trade barriers have been erected, which 
are almost impossible to pierce. To appease the Americans, Mr Nakasone has 
announced a number of economic measures. But it is one thing urging the fas- 
tidious Japanese to change their old habits and accept foreign goods; it is 
something else altogether to compel them to take urgent practical steps. 

The trade war if allowed to get out of hand could have negative effects on 
world economy. A slow down of the Japanese economy, could put undue pres- 
sure on global currencies — especially the dollar — which in turn would un* 
leash another round of economic recession. Considering debts and servicing 
problems in the Third World, this could knock debtor nations badly. Maybe, the 
General Agreement on Trade and Tarrifs (GATT) which advocates free trade, 
should step into prevent the Instituting of protectionist measures. 
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Can it survive? 


To the Editor: 

I HAVE read attentively the annual financial report of the Arab Centre for Pharmaceuti- 
cals and Chemicals for the period ending 31 December 1986, and have taken cogni- 
zance of, and became acquainted with the financial strength of the company. In anaiyzin; 
thB company for the year 1986, I have been working with ratios. Bach of these 
ratios evaluates a particular aspect of the company's financial soundness, and they 
also forecast its ability to continue profitable business operations during this year 
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1985 

1066 

Current Ratio 

0.9:1 

0.6.1 

Acid-Test Ratio 

0.6:1 

0.3:1 

Working Capital 

- (51.771) 

- (284,6661 

Reserve Strength 

2.513.110 

2.573,739 


1 ,,v ivi.vwii.iy i IVIUU WI IV/UIU uu OIVIUIUU lll'JUViUlUUDiy. 

1. The current ratio expresses a relationship between the company's total current ass- 
ets and Its total current liabilities. A cuirent ratio of loss than 2:1 usually irtdicatesa 
strong possibility that a company may not bo able to pay all of Its current llabili((es« 
they fail due. 

2. The acid-test ratio Is used to measure a company's immediate ability to me 01 1,5 
current liabilities. A 1:1 ratio is generally consirlurod to be satisfactory. 

3. Working capital represents that portion of thu company's total capitalization W 
actively used to finance day-to-day business operations. How can a manu,ac 
company such as the Arab Centro for Piiarmacmiiicals and Chemicals operates 
working capital in the red? 

4. Reserve strength is the value of all a company's nssels In excess of its 
liabilities. How much Is a business worth? What is; it:, ru&utvn strength? These we 
tlons are not usually easy ones to answer ncuiuiMy. However, valuation 0 . .... 
able securities, notes, and accounts receivable in a must if shareholders areiu , 
on accounting Information Similarly, a property nppraif.nl is a valuation cl prop 

a qualified authority for the following ruanons: 

(a) When a company offers properly tor security on a loan. 

(b) To determine whether insurance coverage is adequate. 

(c) When companies merge or one company purchases the asset of another 

(d) Changes In the replacement cost or usefulness of property. 

I am inclined to believe that the assets of the Arab Centre for Pharmaceutical 
Chemicals are inflated beyond reasonable limits. * 

The health of our economy depends fn many ways on the degree of 
can place in accounting information. The Arab Centre for Pharmaceuticals ; ^ 

cals are planning to raise more capital, but such a course oi action Is nn d 
risk. The only plausible solution before the new board of directors is merge _ 0 f[eis 
only. A company with a working capital in the red; a company with a current 
than 1:1: a company that la unable to meet its Immediate current liabilities ci 
vive. 

George Safe 
Amman 


rfWAS a nightmare. He was sure ol it it 
Kf me familiar signs: sweating ddu- 
„f Q nd an incapacitating sensation uf 
‘enguor and indolence. 

Pictures filled his head: sermons on 
J mount, from the podium, press 
^laments and a tremendous effort to ar- 
and make a sensible justification 
S something that was quite unsensibfe. 
J was the ultimate metamorphosis; one 
"hich he could not eschew. 

j}» minute he stepped down, he was en- 
gu Hed In a sea of praising delegates and 
Meaning applause. Was he Imagining 
tilings? He had fingered trinkets at the local 
market, some hours earlier, while fantaclz- 
no about the local women. The government 
ujja reminded him that his speech was to 
te delivered in three hours time. But why 
itotild he be worried? It was not the first 
irrational convention to be attended by 
bin; a representative of the people, an au- 
thority on crucial issues, a seasoned 
iiatesman and diplomat. 

So later on, he walked down the carpeted 
ioyway leading to the podium. He 
cambered that he sweated under the hot 
c *ige lights which showered the auditorium. 
:ol he was ready as ever, garbed in his ex- 
;:nsive suit, silk shirt and neck tie and tak- 
.-} pride in his genuine leather shoes. His 
;ooch was long, educational and charged 
»in emotional diction. He knew that as he 
:-,vered his speech, it was being spon- 
:j’«ualy translated Into 10 major lan- 
ces. But even this was not abnormal. 
; J 5 confidence was evident to ail, he 
"Ought, despite the delicacy of the issues 
r: hand. 

He reiterated his government's traditional 
rinds, summarized so eloquently the vari- 
aspects of the problem and suggested 
"i well-known solutions. He thanked the 
legates and wished the convention suc- 
:r>s in its noble endeavours. It was then 
** he began noticing that things were not 
normal as they should be. To begin with, 

= received a standing ovation which lusted 
:r few minutes. Then as he stepped down, 
f president oi the convention and his 
flanked and personally thanked him 
: a devastating delivery, a courageous at- 
’48 and sincere dedication.' 

that was not ail. Most delegates en- 
;’ u ™ him, shaking his hand, complinumt- 
■JU and questioning him about the varl- 
;t* lS8ue8 raised in his historic speech, t ils 
^foment soon turned into shock. Whet 
1 6 have said that conjured up such a 
;^and extraordinary response? He was 
irwf the same speech had been deliv- 



ered by him and others at least a hundred 
times before. Peace, an immediate end to 
hostilities, reason, rights and wrongs, inter- 
national laws and others, were all familiar 
jargons to the same delegates who now 
praise him and pauBe with awe at his 'unu- 
sual boldness and rare demonstration of 
both personal charisma and political cand- 
our.' 

The hubbub did not subside for sometime 
until finally, the president called on the dele- 
gates to assume their seats and prepare to 
discuss with honesty and dedication ‘the 
contents of the speech just delivered by our 
dear colleague.' He was taken aback. Never 
before was such a procedure adopted in a 
meeting of this nature. It was highly irregu- 
lar. These people were suddenly Interested... 
genuinely interested in discussing an Issue 
and facing a crisis, he thought. Hours of de- 
liberation were spent and the focus was on 
that ‘moving presentation delivered this 
evening by our learned associate.' He sat 
quietly by all this time looking around him 
and beating his senses for a logical expla- 
nation of the unusual phenomenon that was 
unfolding before his dazed eyes. 

He glanced at his speech once again, but 
could detect nothing so didactic or bold in it. 
It contained the same words and sentences 
that he had been uttering for years. In fact 
the very same speech was delivered few 
weeks ago in another symposium and 
aroused little interest. What had happened 
now that he had suddenly become the man 
oi tho moment and the centre of atti action 
and admiration? He was frightened. What 
could he tell his superiors if he was asked 
— and lie will — about the meaning of such 
an international upturn in events? No one 
would believe that he had said what lm whs 
told to say for many years He (eared rupio- 
bation and even punishment. 

His fears heightened and turned into ten- 
sion when a resolution was put to voting 
and was unanimously carried by the dele- 
gates. All tho demands made by him were to 
be ucoopled. Even tho enemy’s delegate 
rose and bowed to him in respect. Tho 
press was let in to record this historic 
moment and thousands of plctuies were 
taken of him as he sat sucking on his cigar. 
His heart beat Irregularly and he felt a sliQlit 
dizziness, while a sudden spell of exhaus- 


tion overran and permeated his entire body. 
He excused himself and disentangled his 
shaken body with great difficulty from the 
hordes of journalists who ambushed him at 
the gates of the edifice which was the birth- 
place of this lunatic nightmare. 

At the hotel, he swallowed a variety of 
tranquilizing pills and sedatives and sat 
sweating in a corner facing the porch's win- 
dow overlooking the river. He was stiii baf- 
fled by the events of that evening and no 
matter what he did, his mind could not jus- 
tify the weird happenings. Can he believe 
what had occured before his very eyes? 
Was the political crisis ait over as he was 
told by no other person than the represen- 
tative of his country's enemy? The thought 
of himself being a hero kept flashing in his 
mind. But how come? Why? All this be- 
cause of a speecii he made? 

After sometime, tie regained his strength 
and the control of his mind. He dressed 
himself and slithered out of the hotel with- 
out being noticed by the tens of journalists 
who were cramming the building's lobby. He 
walked to the nearby convention building 
and straight into the vast atrium which wit- 
nessed the famed affairs of that day. It was 
empty, but he could still replay Hie episodes 
of few hours before: his words echoing in 
the large monument, the heated applause, 
the trail of admirers encircling him and the 
deliberations which ended in reaching an ill- 
ustrious resolution to end the miseries of 
his part of the world. 

He pullod himself together and climbed up 
lu the podium. Staring at the flood lights 
which weakened his ability to focus and 
concentrate, ho pulled a few papers out 
from his pocket and began to recite his 
speech. In the middle of the recital, he stop- 
ped and gazed at the vacant seats. He felt 
better. This was not u dream, but reality. 
Silence and emptiness was whnt he had ex- 
pected all these years and not the opposite. 

He left the building and smoked a cigar- 
ette at the river embankment. It was dark 
and the lights from the city's landmarks 
reassured him of the poignancy of the si- 
tuation. This v/3S a big joke, he thought to 
himself: A nightmare and not a dream. He 
felt his pocket and there it was, his re- 
nowned speech settling quietly with some 
trinkets he had picked up earlier from the 
market. 


World population; problem isn't scary 
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By Jonathan Power 

Special to The Slur 

T Here we 00 agnfn ' The Un " 

k/' 0nfi , Fun d for Population Activity is 
'\'hn mil?, 1 Be a re Port warning us that 
i::‘ «eof this year a baby will born 
,si»iii “ ke lhe world's population over the 
ls flrowino by 150 a min- 

i-v.w „ 8 day, but just how alarmed 
1 - Jia we be? 

is more riddled with scare- 
•‘rtiaft Funb tor Population Ac- 

^EDliniw 0l ?. v, . able r0corb ot making con- 
■y ji h ® va Itable to those who want or 

ItfMwfi' S lt,cally veers toward the 
Vt it Koe Wl ^ ann °uncements of this na- 
n< 1 Si? 0 '? ®!one. When he was 
:*i'a mJi he Vy° r ld Bank. Robert Mena- 
ce, tFPtfUton alarmism respect- 
'Wrs u,jL , mara ' whose prowess with 
*^hacinili!i 9 * e u ndflry ' was badly wrong 
starvatkrw, ed hat 3° million children die 

Iti 6 ° eVSry year ‘ 

fcVRSB since acknowledged, is 
iktyie ai ^ a - .Indeed, the number of 
S° U8 r,B ^ ,rom overwhelming 
i^forous h? 8Sure who ara confronting 
fs P robab| y not much 
rito. This £ P 0r cent of the world's popu- 
Ijons j 3 tHikirtl, ^significant figure, 
^lion MnntoK a * bout the well-being of 
R < feapalrinn°JfI 0 * but not one that la cause 
J*' in all M apdnden cy since this frac- 
<2? od - 1 lower than for any 
v ^ Sf° n ,n man * a Wilory. 

? huf1 Qer thRri° n afe auff0ri nQ from aerl- 
fj* million' th a ? re P0rha P s another 700 
^■iCrth 22 a ! e Piously malnou- 

^*«S?JSSLi ,h0rB 13 a Rawing opl- 
S^^MProgeasional nutritionists that 
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suggests malnourishment does not necess- 
arily translate into an inability to lead a nor- 
mal working and social life. 

The metabolism of those with diets in- 
adequate in calories undergoes a transfor- 
mation that allows them to utilize food far 
more efficiently than the fully-nourished. 
Neither does low weight in children trans- 
late into significantly higher death rates. 
More than half the children of Bangladesh 
weigh less than they should tor their age. 
But only fivo per cent or so of children who 
are most seriously underweight experience 
mortality rales significantly higher than chil- 
dren who are not underweight af all. 

Lewis Thomas once wrote. "Far fiom be- 
ing ineptly put together, we are amazingly 
tough, durable organizms, full of health, 
ready for most contingencies." 

We do not collapse at the first sign of ad- 
versity. The human body has layers ol 
defences and especially porotects its two 
most vital systems, the organs of reproduc- 
tion and thought. This is is not to argue for 
complacency. But we should think in more 
hopeful terms than the doomsayers would 
have us. 

Perhaps as much as 90 per cent of the 
world has escaped the prospeef of starva- 
tion, and many Third World nations, once 
sleepy backwaters, are now on the thre- 
shold of prosperity. As recently as 1950. 
nutritional and economic levels in South 
Korea were about the same as poverty- 
stricken Bangladesh's today. But Korea 
mastered the skills that enables one of the 
quickest and most dramatic escapes from 
poverty in the history ot mankind. 

Twenty years ago very few People be- 
lieved that India could feed itself in the 


1980s if population growth continued. It 
now does comfortably. Sts population growth 
has dropped, but not as much as its plan- 
ners hoped. Nevertheless, it has well proved 
the point that human ingenuity and enterpr- 
ise in the right environment have no bounds. 

Even in serious famines, such as swept 
Ethiopia and Sudan two years ago, experts 
are always confounded by people's resour- 
cefulness. In that dire emergency, while 
food aid was an important element, in the 
end the early estimates ot those who might 
die had to be drastically revised downwards 
because the people, although deprived of 
grain, subsisted successfully on plants, ber- 
ries and wildlife. 

Experts analyzing the carrying capacity 
of the globe too easily divide the grain and 
meat supply by the population and find it 
wanting. But traditionally country people, 
while preferring grain, know how to make a 
meal out of tubers, vegetables, fruits, nuts, 
legumes, sugar, food oils, fish and wild 
game. 

This is not an argument against birth con- 
trol. Given our accumulated scientific and 
social knowledge, there is no virtue in fami- 
lies in the late 20th century producing eight 
or 10 children to guarantee the survival ot 
two who will look after their parents in old 
age. Yet, Jus! because we don't have to 
panic about the total number in the world, 
we can afford to honour the right to give 
parents a choice. Compulsion, as in China, 
is not necessary. As economic well-being 
improves and the educational levol of 
women improves in particular, couples will 
choose of their own volition to limit their fa- 
milies. 

Jonathan Power is a foreign affairs ana- 
lyst who specializes In Third World iss- 
ues. 



Kenya :political 
paranoia 


‘PEOPLE ARE being hunted all over 
the country. They are being arrested, 
put in police cells and forced to say 
things which In normal circumstances 
they would not say.’ Those are the 
dismal words which Kenyan's veteran 
politician, Mr Odinga Odinga used in 
describing the contused political envi- 
ronment In his country today. Many 
may be shocked at such bluntness as 
far as the choice of words is concer- 
ned, but Odinga, former vice-preside- 
nt, has decided to resurrect from the 
political grave into which ho was 'bu- 
ried' in 1982. 

What exactly is happening in Kenya, 
once described as Africa's most 
stable society by US President Ronald 
Reagan? 

President Moi's headaches have 
their roots embedded in the endemic 
ethnic rivalries which never surfaced 
during the late Jomo Kenyatta’s rulo. 
And although, no ethnic group Is do- 
minant in Kenya, politics revolves ar- 
round tiie Kikuyus, Luo, Luhya, 
Romba and Kalenjin. The Kikuyus 
howover, have 'captured' the political 

B latfonm. Despite the fact that Arap 
loi is not a Kikuyu, news reports in- 
dicate that a select cabal of pro- 
minent Kikuyus have Isolated him. 
These people form tho powers behind 
tho 'throne'; this narrow clique are 
those who make the policies and gov- 
ern tho country. 

Kenya's republican constitution has 
the protection of fundamental human 
rights enshrined in it; it also markes 
allowance for a multi-party society. 
But the ruling party — tho Kenya Afri- 
can National Union (KANU) through 
some dubious means, has 'swallowed' 
the other parties like the Kenya Afri- 
can Democratic Union and the African 
Peoples Party. The KANU, now wields 
absolute power, but in reality, it has 
neither developed an effective politi- 
cal ideology nor enlisted widespread 
popular support. 

Meanwhile, the government, in its 
campaign to stifle all opposition, has 
made a leftist group — Mwakenya — 
an scapegoat. This group, which has 
been forced to go underground, has 
condemned the administration's avid- 
ity for ‘corruption, lack of concern foi 
the poor, refusal to respect the con- 
stitutionally sanctioned democratic 
rights, and foreign domination of the 
national economy'. But as Mr Odinga 
Odinga stated: ‘Mwakenya, just 

comes out of the frustration, which 
people have because they are not all- 
owed a platform. If they want to sa^ 
something, they must go under- 
ground.' 

Religion is often not supposed to 
have political dimensions. But the 
Church in Kenya has refused to be 
cowered in Its challenge to the gov- 
ernment. As it puts It: 'Kenyans risk 
becoming marked men and women by 
the public manner of voting. The 
party is assuming a totalitarian role. It 
claims to speak for the people, and 
yet does not allow the people to give 
their views.* 

The Church has added its 'voice' to 
the peoples dissent. It Is up to Pre- 
sident Arap Mol and his cabinet to 
realize that being voted into power 
means listening to, and acting ac- 
cording to the people's wishes. 
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political cycle 


By Pascal B Karmy 

Special to The Star 

A FEW years before Mr Carter be- 
came President of the USA, 
Brookings institution published a 
comprehensive study about the 
conflict In the Middle East and in 
particular about the Palestine 
problem. 

This study, which was entitled 
'Towards Peace In the Middle 
East, 1 called tor a Palestinian St- 
ate or a Palestinian entity as a 
possible solution to the problem. 
The persons who participated in 
the preparation of this valuable 
study were university pro lessors 
and high-ranking statesmen 
among whom were Zbigniew Brezin- 
sky who was then professor of 
political science in Columbia Univ- 
ersity (who later became National 
Security Advisor to President Car- 
ter) and Mr William Quandt who 
later became a member of the 
National Security Council during 
Carter's presidency. Thus, when 
Mr Carter was invested with the 
Presidency in 1977 he had already 
been aware of this Btudy and it 
seemed that the time was propi- 
tious for holding an international 
conference for peace In Geneva 
on the lines shown In the Brook- 
ings Institution's study. The Pales- 
tinians would, of course, particip- 
ate in this envisaged conference. 

Unfortunately, In 1 977 the Likud 
party In Israel, headed by the haw- 
kish Begin took the reigns of 
power. Begin refused to go to 
Geneva to attend the proposed 
Geneva conference with the parti- 
cipation of the PLO representa- 
tives while the Arab states 
concerned refused to attend the 
conference without the direct or 
indirect participation of the PLO. 
Thus the hopes for a conference 
for peace vanished into thin air. 

We can still remember the re- 
sounding declarations made by 
President Carter at the beginning 
of his presidency about the legiti- 
mate rights of the Palestinians 
and the national home for them. 
As a result of those declarations 
(which were, I believe uttered with 
the good-hearted Intention of a 
latter-day baptist to find a Just so- 
lution to the Palestine problem) 
tension ensued between him on 
the one hand and Israel and the 
Jewish lobby in the USA on the 
other. Both he and Mr BreglnBky, 
his national security advisor (who 
was at one time accused of being 
pro- Arab as if to be pro -Arab in 
the USA is a crime and being 
pro-Zionist a great asset were the 
objects of fierce attack not only by 
the Jewish lobby but also by many 
congressmen and by the moat en- 
thusiastic Zionist Edward Koch, 
the Mayor of New York. 

The refusal of the parties 
concerned to go to Geneva, the 
Jewish lobby attack on President 
Carter and the unexpected visit of 
the late Sadat to Jerusalem In Oc- 
tober 1977 changed the po- 
litical - orientation of the 
Carter Administration which no 
longer cared for an international 
conference on peace in the Middle 
East. It rather exerted Its attention 
and efforts towards the achievem- 
ent of direct negotiations between 
Egypt and Israel and tha success- 
ful end of those negotiations at 
Camp David in which Mr Carter 
himself took part fully. 

The negotiations culminated in 
the Camp David Agreement of 
March' 1979. The Agreement did 
not mention the legitimate or politi- 
cal rights of the Palestinians In the 
legal sense of the term, as Mr 
Carter often declared. It gave the 
Palestinians a limping ‘autonomy' 
and without teath. Israel Inter- 
preted It to mean an autonomy to 
the inhabitants only but without 
political authority and without any 
right to dispose of the lands and 







Kurt Waldheim 

waters of the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. There was nothing in it 
about the exercise of self- 
determination by the Pales- 
tinians and other rights conse- 
crated in several United Nations 
Resolutions especially General 
Assembly Resolution No. 3236 
issued on 22 November 1977. 
Thus the Carter Administration 
ended without fulfilling the aspira- 
tions and the political rights of the 
Palestinians. 

A lew weeks ago Mr Carter 
travelled to the Middle East In his 
personal capacity. He again 
repeated his views about the 
international conference for peace 
and the Palestinian rights. Of 
course as an American private ci- 
tizen he can now speak and write 
whatever he likes unshackled by 
the pressures and restrictions of 
the Presidency provided he does 
not criticize Israel. Thus Mr Carter 
has made full circle: at the Incep- 
tion presidency he called for an 
International conference but due. 
to the above-mentioned circum- 
stances It was not feasible. He 
has now reverted to it. 

But what the Arabs want Is an 
International conference with the 
effective and controlling participa- 
tion of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council. They will not accept a 
conference to be simply an um- 
brella for ceremonial purposes 
only as Peres, leader of the Lab- 
our Party in Is reel seems to In- 
sinuate. If that Is the intention of 
Israel which It is feared to be so, 
the conference will not stand on 
its feet, let alone the other prior 
conditions imposed by Peres be- 
fore the convening of the confer- 
ence such as the resumption of di- 
plomatic relations with the USSR 
and the free Immigration of Soviet 
Jews to Israel. 

The Waldheim 
accusation 

The USA in which there is sup- 
posed to reign the rule of law and 
the predominance of Justice and 
fair play has accused the Austrian 
President Kurt Waldheim with Nazi 
activities during World War II with- 
out being tried or being heard in 
accordance with the all time 
sacred general principle of law 
'Audi Alteram Partem' (let the 
other party be heard). 

In consequence of the false ac- 
cusations, the US Attorney Gen- 
eral has banned the honourable 
president from entering the US. 

I had the opportunity to hear a 
British commentator on the BBC 
who described the charges 
against Mr Waldheim as 'grot- 
esque'. This is a correct descrip- 
tion. Moreover the charges have 
not been substantiated by one lota 
of credible evidence. It is not 


therefore surprising that neither 
Greece nor Yugoslavia whose 
nationals were most closely In- 
volved and interested, and where 
Mr Waldheim acted as translator 
in the German army during the last 
war, did not take any action 
against him simply because there 
was no proof to support any such 
allegations. On the contrary, Yu- 
goslavia awarded him one of the 
highest Yugoslav medals. On the 
other hand. Mr Waldheim has 
categorically and consistently de- 
nied the charges and said they 
were false. 

The Soviet Union, the arch- 
enemy of Nazism and the Nazis, 
would not have hesitated for one 
moment to charge Mr Waldheim 
had there been a grain of truth in 
Waldheim's alleged Nazi activities. 
On the contrary, the official Tass 
News Agency defended him and 
stated: “It is well-known that, as 
United Nations Secretary General, 
Waldheim actively worked for a 
Middle East settlement and this 
angered Zionist circles in the Un- 
ited States, who have recently 
mounted a provocative campaign 
against him.'' 

Why then did the US Attorney 
General take such incredible ac- 
tion against Waldheim? Napoleon 
used to say ‘Cherchez la femme' 
whenever It was necessary to un- 
fold a mystery. But In this time and 
age especially In the USA and 
even in Europe, we must adopt the 
maxim 'Cherchez le Slonlsme et 
le lobby Julf indeed, Zionist Jews 
and Jewish lobbies and their most 
enthusiastic supporters such as 
the Congressman Daniel Moyne- 
ham hated Waldheim because 
during his ten years tenure as Se- 
cretary General of the UN he 
was impartial, unbiased and 
sincerely worked for an honest 
settlement of the Palestine prob- 
lem. He was not subservient to 
the Jewish lobbies or to the “do- 
mineering attitude" of the Jews to 
borrow the famous expression 
used by De Gaulle in 1967. Also 
during Waldheim's service, the 
United Nations General Assembly 
passed the famous resolution 
equating Zionism with racialism, 
which the World Jewish Congress 
and the Zionist supported by the 
USA are trying to overturn by a 
new General Assembly resolution, 
(in this connection see the book 
entitled 'Le Reclame de I'Etat d'ls- 
rael' by Dr Israel Shahak, 
professor at the Hebrew Univers- 
ity of Jerusalem). 

To ua Arab readers therefore, 
the decision of the US Attorney 
General is not surprising in the 
(east as we have got used to the 
subservience of US policy to Je- 
wish and Israeli pressures 
concerning the Palestine problem 
the sale of arms by the USA to Its 
so-called friendly and moderate 
Arab states, to mention two exam- 
ples only. Who dares In the USA, 
whether a congressman or an or- 
dinary citlzeh, to criticize openly 
the Zionists or the Jews or Israel? 
Woe to him, for the Jewish Zionist 
vultures will swoop upon him and 
tear him to pieces! He will be mo- 
rally and politically doomed, or 
even be killed. The murder of Alex 
Odeh in the US Is Just one exam- 
ple. Others have been ostracized 
by the Jewish lobby (the AlPAC) In 
the Congress and could not be re- 
elected for being critical of Israel 
or only for being friendly to the 
Arabs such as Paul Findlay, Full- 
bright and James Abu Rlzk. On 
this matter I refer the reader to 
Paul Findlay's book They Dared to 
speak Out' about the pressures of 
the Zionists in the USA and their 
nefarious influence, and . for the 
United Kingdom the reader would 
be well advised to read the recent 
book of the well-known political 
personality, Mr Christopher 
Mayhew entitled. *A Time to Ex- 
plain'. .. . 
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Saudi plays leading role in smoking education 


By Roderick Smith 

Star UK Correspondent 

iBAB GULF slates are stepping 
f the? campaign to stub out 
Ly smoking among nationals 
(n the vanguard of 


alforts. Advertising has been ban- 
l ln the kingdom since 1971 
IS In 1978, Its then health minis- 
ter 'put forward the first antl- 
iSng resolution to the World 
Hi Organization. In January 
m Gulf health ministers agreed 
io introduce a series of regula- 
rs designed to curb smoking. 
L since then, lung cancer has, 
in Kuwait been declared the num- 
ber oob killer disease among the 
irate population. 

Dr HuBain Al Mumen, the direc- 
tor of school health services, says 
> jn g cancer Is the number three 
Wler after breast cancer and 
:ancei o( the uterus, of women. 

Kuwait now organizes bi- 
"onthly seminars, run by the Ku- 
uit Society for the Prevention of 
Smoking and Cancer, which are 
designed to warn the public of the 
esks associated with smoking. 

Or Al Mumen, who Is also se- 
cretary general of the society, 
says the rise in lung cancer is 
(.iked to Increases In smoking 
older children and teenag- 
ers. 

Over a recent decade long 
cancer had moved from the num- 
ber nine to the number one killer 
taease of men and from number 
2Q to number three among 
'.omen, he said. 

Saudi Arabia is the Gulf's larg- 
est market for cigarettes. An es- 
timated 16,000 million were sold In 
the Kingdom In 1985. Saudi Arabia 
ta responded with measures 
wdias a nationwide antl-smoklng 
wek sponsored by the Ministry of 
education in co-operation with 
ter concerned ministries. 

in Qatar an anti-smoking clinic 
opened by Hamad Medical 
Corporation to help people stop 
smoking. Dr Khalil Fadel, psychla- 


A smear campaign 

"EVERYWHERE IN the world, the legal principles are that some, 
body can only be declared guilty if the guilt was proved" These 
are the exact words Austrian Prosident Kurt Waldheim* usedlo 
defend himself against the US decision to banhlm from enteriru 
the United States as a private citizen over allegations that the 
Austrian president helped persecute Jews as a German niiir» 
during World War II. w • 

Since the US has not produced any concrete evidence impi|. 
eating Dr Waldheim, and has punished him before announce 
him guilty ot the charges leveled against him, we must try to 
speculate upon the reasons that prompted the US to take such 
arbitrary action. It only seems quite probable that the US has 
caved In under Zionist pressure, because Israel has always 
wanted to punish Dr Waldheim for his support of Arab rights and 
for his noble stand in support of the causes of freedom all over 
the world when he served as Secretary-General of tha United 
Nations. 

Israel tried for that particular reason to discredit Dr Waldheim 
and to block his attempts to win the presidency in his country. 

When these attempts failed, Israel was left with the only thing it 
can do best i.e. to direct a nasty and merciless smear campaign 
against the Austrian President, with the hope of using him as an 
example for any world leader or public figure who could dare to 
voice on opinion that might in the least attempt to expose Is- 
rael's aggressive and expansionist nature. 

It is indeed quite frightening to think of tha immense leverage 
Israel seems to be having on the American decision-making ap- 
paratus. America, one may argue, is taking a step that runs con- 
trary to genuine American interests, for the Austrian people who 
are rallying behind their president now are asking themselves: 

Why does the United States want to discredit the whole friendly 
Austrian nation? The Austrian people have not wronged the Un- 
ited States in the very least, so why is America taking this 
slrong measure against them? 

Many observers htm* snid that strong anti-American sen- 
timents are very quickly materializing in that nation which used 
to be on friendly terms with the US. 

With all due sympathy to all tho victims of the Nazi atrocities 
In World Wai II, nothing has been proven to implicate Dr Wald- 
helm of any wrong-doing, ft is therefore sad lo witness we 
growing sense of nnti-seinitic sontlment in Europe and in Austria 
In particular in the wake of the Zionist smear campaign against 
the Austrian people. 

Israel has worked against the interests of the very P e °P'®J 
claims it represents, numely the Jewish people, mb-mw 
feelings, many observers have said, ure gradually Increas g- 
And one may ask, If Israel does not work for the real Interesi 
the Jewish people themsolvos, whose interests do tne^ 
leaders really serve? If they can bo so Insensitive to tne wo 
of their own compatriots, Is It at all surprising that may i ■ 
malm, and kill tho Arab pooplo under their occupation so ina 
minately? 

One final note on this sad episodo: Tho US claimed 
punishing Dr Waldheim for ailuged humnn-right abu00S ’^, n wfl 
his alleged 'aggressive' role against innocent P e °P 10, ^ 

ask US officials: Why do most of the dictators wna ' the 

thrown by their people find no safe haven lo go lo °jj 0 [ h 
US? What about putting these dictators on trial for the r 
rights abuses against their own people? 

The Centre for Arab Unity ‘studies has P u JpJ L a J^ n r 1 AR* 
book In Cairo entitled 'How Decisions Are Meae ' rdflC j. 

World'. The book Includes two long care studies o 
sions taken by Arab leaders over the past forty y ■ ^ 

The first decision is the one taken by the J a %5j]! P cafl8l * 
sident Gamal Abdel-Nasser to nationalize tne ae jfJ 
1056. And the second decision is the Arab oil emo 0 

Both decisions are extremely serious in th .®l[J^Ceflnd^ 

In their likely consequences on the wholenation.t «• nnfl I 

that 

Prei 

any ot ms ciose aovisors. rrosiuom - kina tnw" “* 

mlze the losses of the Imperialistic nations oy | 0a kedW 
surprise, and to ensure that the news would no 

anybody ' ^ don Army 

It Is reported that the then leader of the EgyP ^ tra ln t 
Hakim Amer knew of the decision when he was ion fl . 

Ing him and President Nasser from Cairo to a * Qn 2 g JJy . 
the president was to go public with the dec j 

1956. (rflrT10 f|l cf j 

Abdel-Haklm Amer is reported to ^ a ^fL® B ^i[i? a ?y 0 fo r c° s on J. j 
anger. "I do not even have time to put the j amba rgo,* 
art." The same thing happened with the Ara oi ^ ^ coH* 
though It was more than one leader who toox pa 

tlve Arab decision. , ded s *° n ? uoni&t nnn,. . - - 

The leaders should remembers that the . n £ .. will also ffrw, Arabs 8 )!! 30100 ia beinfl 
they take will not have an effect on them only, but ||iUba n08e TJ 0 , 

negative (or positive) consequences on tho peop j oraM njw 


trie consultant at Hamad Hospital 
in Doha, says modern techniques 
including acupuncture, laser and 
group therapy are available for 
those who wish to kick the habit. 

Gulf health ministers have sel 
the scene for tighter controls on 
the actual products. 

Measures which have been dis- 
cussed or implemented include li- 
miting tar levels in cigarettes to 12 
milligrams and nicotine levels to 
0.8 milligrams; printing tar and ni- 
cotine contents on cigarette pack- 
ets; printing health warnings in 
both Arabic and English; increas- 
ing import duties; banning the im- 
port of chewing tobacco; increas- 
ing advertising curbs and looking 
into the feasibility of "no smoking' ' 
offices 

Since 1981. when the Arab Gulf 
Co-operation Council brought in 
regulations on tar and nicotine 
levels, the value of imports from 
the US and UK stayed fairly con- 
sistent. 

In Saudi Arabia, imports were 
valued at $237 million in 1985, 
compared with $220 million in 
1984 and $243 million in 1983. 
But, post 1986, the situation has 
changed. In the first six months of 
last year there was a 16.3 per 
cent decline in the volume of 
Saudi Arabia’s British and Ameri- 
can cigarette imports. In the other 
Gulf states — Bahrain, Qatar, the 
UAE, Oman and Kuwait there 
was a combined fall of around 12 
per cent, 

Cigarette manufacturers say the 
regional downturn has played a 
part. But Gulf health ministry offi- 
cials say more people are giving 
up smoking. In Kuwait, despite the 
ravages of lung cancer, regular 
smokers have declined from 52 
per cent of the population in 1980 
to 48 per cent In 1984. 

But statistics still give cause for 
concern. A survey carried out In 
Bahrain in 1985 showed 68 per 
cent of physicians, 63 per cent of 
journalists and 65 per cent of 
school teachers smoke. In the 


UAE in 1984, 60 per cent of doc- bit. Their efforts have been Roderick Smith, a freelance 

tors admitted they smoked. praised by WHO, which says the journalist who writes widely on 

The region’s health ministries reduction in tar and nicotine levels Middle East affairs, gave up 

are determined to continue efforts 18 0 9° od m ove; Ms has never smoking himself while working 

this year to curb the smoking ha- been 80 low in an V r ®9ion. ,n Dubal ,n 1979 * 


Jordan rekindles tobacco battle 


By Mutate Chllangua 
Special to The Star 
"WE HAVE taken on a fight 
with a powerful dragon" said 
Dr Zuher Malhas president of 
the Jordanian National 
Antl-amoking Society. 

The tobacco industry all 
over the world la one of the 
biggest Industries to attempt 
to fight. The Jordanian to* 
bacco industry Is no excep- 
tion. ft seams there will al- 
ways be producers and con- 
sumers of tobacco, In light of 
this fact, Dr Malhas stressed 
that the antl-smoklng socie- 
ty's main objective Is not to 
tell people to stop smoking 
but to Inform them of the 
dangers and detrimental ef- 
fects of Bmoklng. 

The antl-smoklng society 
was formed in 1981 by a 
group of concerned physi- 
cians and Individuals who 
wanted to tell the public 
about the far reaching ef- 
fects of smoking. Member- 
ship of the society la volunt- 
ary and at the moment there 
are about 35 to 40 mem- 
bers, There is no aggressive 
membership drive but Dr 
Malhae hopes that after the 
recently held symposium 
more people will become 
aware of the society's exis- 
tence. 

The symposium, which 
was on ths dangers of smok- 
ing, was the first to be held 
In Jordan though others 
have been held In the past In 
Bahrain and Kuwait. Dr Mai- 
has hopes that In the future 


there will be Pan-Arab orga- 
nization which will concen- 
trate on educating the public 
about the dangers of smok- 
ing. 

Dr Malhas repeatedly 
referred to the lack of formal 

® ation In the ao called 
World countries re- 
garding the levels of nicotine 
and tar In cigarettes, in 
these countries governments 
are usually too busy with 
other issues to think ser- 
iously about enforcing regu- 
lations regarding the to- 
bacco Industry which after 
all provides plenty of reve- 
nue for them In the form of 
taxes. Dr Malhas would like 
to call on Jordanian officials 
to get more involved in en- 
forcing regulations. At 
present the Ministry of 
Health has turned down re- 
quests by advertising agen- 
cies to put up signs promot- 
ing smoking. Most pro- 
amoklng advertising is, how- 
ever, continoualy pouring 
Into the country through the 
great number of imported 
magazines. This only goes to 
show how big the fight Is 
against the tobacco industry. 

Speaking as a physician, 
Dr Malhas emphatically 
stated that unlike drugB, 
smoking does affect other 
people's health too. 'Passive 
smokers' face as much dan- 
ger health wise smokers do 
when they have to live and 
work In smoke- filled envi- 
ronments. Ha also called on 
pregnant women not to 
smoke, since they increase 


their rates of possible mis- 
carriages or other health 
problems. They should con- 
sider this health risk 1< not 
for their own health but for 
that of their children. 

Clgaratte smoking In Jor- 
dan has become more and 
more common place. With 
this increase, the age ot the 
smokers in Jordan has be- 
come younger and younger. 
One only haB to take a walk 
around some schools and 
see young teen-agers smok- 
ing. Dr Malhas is, however, 
confident that with the help 
and co-operation of the Min- 
istry of Health's health edu- 
cation department the public 
will soon become even more 
Informed about the de- 
trimental effects of smoking. 
Since the aociety Is not be- 
ing run as a business It wilt 
not advertise but will rely on 
■the co- operation of radio 
and television stations to be 
available to help by providing 
educational programmes. 

Radio Jordan recently 
held a phone In programme 
session on smoking which 
was helpful for the society 
members who were part of 
the panel since they could 
deal with the public's ques- 
tions directly. Dr Malhas 
hopes that there will be more 
educational programmes like 
this In the future, in his mind 
there ia no reason why any- 
one in this day and age 
should be deprived of valu- 
able Information that could 
help them lead healthier and 
longer Uvea. 
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that the decision to nationalize the Suez Canal w conSU itinjl 
President Nasser took single-handedly and , w , Jag to maf 
of his close advisors. President Nasser s aim w them by 


The International 
Peace Conference 

Times, a Qatari new- 
r* 1 ® said on Israel's PC- 
S' 0 ' d0lfl y ®nd procrastination in 
*JQ with the proposed Inter- 
gwnal peace conference issue. 

8 P ld that Shamir's late 
“wnents In Paris have plainly 
Sftothla type of policy the 
R, en ,|?y adopts with regard 
JJ5 8ald conference which la 
Wed to offer Palestinians 
■tfleflltlmate rights. 

, ca,l ® d on member 
* the EEC to lay more 
55; United States to 
b |. ara0 l to go for the con- 
concluded by warning 
tonnEnu? 80 peaceful efforts fail, 
1 on,y have one 
ggaln the way to obtain their 
™ the language of force. 
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aggression and 
Arab disunion 

(9fy D 0 U n 8 9 tO |“ r said that 
aware of the 

^caSS-°L a9 5 ress,on l3 " 

non ahS 68 ^ In the South Leba- 
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var-iom q „» ta iy operation at the for. does not concern them. 
dQi| Y Practices 
forcea carr V 
towns cl08e 
in IdiSS d ®clared security 
td ^ raids and 
■ ^llnlan y 6aa ion8 against 

^toexoaSlfB t0wa rd an Israeli 

f' fl ncs®Hrri a iS coupatlon and 

^voicea 0 ? the north. The 
"Hi 2fente? ot regrets that while 
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live tor posmvej consequences « ' r'lo haforana^;^ 
le why it is only fair lo consult the E!fore» ndn * ‘ 
Ihg these decisions to the legislative bodies 


That 
referrlhg 
after the decisions are made. 
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8 Predicted aggres- 



The Gulf War 

The Tunisian Daily Al Sabah 
said on the Iran-lraq war 

and said that the war has actually 
ended from a military point m 
view The paper added that tne 
Iranian leaders' evil ambitions of 
Spying Iraq's territories or 
causing harm to Its leadershto and 

defaming its prominent regional 
and International leading role, 
have completely dispersed- 
The oaoer continued by saying 
that Iran is no longer able to carry 
on effectively with its aggression 


against Iraq after the latter has 
Impressively obtained and foiled 
ail incursions and aggressions. A 
state of military, economic, and 
social paralysis and disability Is 
currently prevailing among ihe Ira- 
nians, asserted Al Sabah. 

Al Anba'. another Kuwaiti new- 
spaper commented on the Iran- 
lraq was and said that the Ira- 
nian's constant aggressions which 
are aimed at weakening and sub- 
duing tha Iraqi people will rather 
strengthen and enhance the 
Iraqi's might and integrity. The 
paper also called on Arabs to 
shoulder their national responsi- 


bilities toward Iraq and adhere to 
the treaty of joint Arab defence. It 
commented that the continuation 
of the almost six-and-a-half year 
old war will diflnltely weaken the 
Arabs' power in favour of their 
common enemies. 

Al Khalij, a Qatari paper alao 
called for an immediate halt of the 
war between the two Muslim 
countries and urged both sides to 
settle their dispute through peace- 
ful talks and not through constant 
bloodshed. 

The paper said, "what we Mu- 
slims have already lost and 
wasted in that crazy war is too 
much and it is time to put an end 
to this incessantly bleeding 
wound." The papsr concluded by 
saying "We join our voice to that 
of Sheikh Al Jaml’ Al Azhar in 
Egypt who sent a warm plea tc 
Iran and Iraq on ths occasion of 
the holy month of Ramadhan to 
stop the ugly war and direct their 
weapons toward Zionists in order 
to liberate Palestine and Al Aqsa 
Mosque in Jerusalem." 

Al Risalah, a Kuwaiti magazine 
denounced false accusations 
which are directed toward Kuwait 
for its attitude vis-a-vis the iran- 
lraq war. The magazine asserted 
that Kuwait will never yield to 
pressures which have been con- 
stantly been made to alter its 
stand which backs Iraq in its war 
against Iranian aggressions, it 
pointed out that the Kuwaiti gov- 
ernment has spared no efforts to 
attract the attention of world for- 
ces and common opinion to the 
necessity of ending the war 


through peaceful means. 

The magazine also warned that 
the continuation of the war will ul- 
timately lead to an armed Imperial- 
istic intervention in the Gulf area. 

It concluded by urging al! peace- 
loving countries to step up and 
join their efforts to find a perman- 
ent halt to the war. 


America and 
Kurt Waldheim 


The daily Al Ittihad of Abu 
Dhabi criticized the decision of the 
US Justice MinlstiY to add the 
name of Austrian President Kurt 
Waldheim to the list of persons 
who are not allowed in the US ter- 
ritories. The paper said that the 
decision was certainly made in re- 
sponse to the big furor Zionist or- 
ganizations have created on 
Waldheim's past history while 
serving with the German army In 
which he was accused of being 
antlsemitic. This accusation, the 
paper points out, is usually hurled 
at any politician who doesn't com- 
pletely yield and succumb to Israel 
and world Zionism. 

The paper added that Zionist or- 
ganizations in the United States 
are known to be the mainstay of 
the world Zionism movement 
which strongly influences US deci- 
sion making. However, no one has 
imagined that this Influence will 
ever reach that extent in a great 
country which has enjoyed the 
confidence of many people and 
has been considered a country 
that maintains a level of justice in 
the making of decisions. 
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ACROSS 
1 Row <4). 

3 American rodent (8). 

9 Herman warning (71 
19 Rim (p risk) <5i. 

11 Mistake (5). 

12 Beads as currency <Gl. 
14 Instructor of the 

young (6*7). 

17 Large hole (6). 

19 Eros (5). 

22 Lonely wanderer, 
according to poet (5). 



HU 


according to poet (5). 
1*3 Flredog (7f. 

24 Narcotic plant tholh 
parts male!) (6). 

25 Cowshed (4). 


DOWN 

1 Cross (8). 

2 Anaesthetic 15). 

4 Maximum point of 
advance (4. 5, 4). 

5 Body with refracting 
surfaces (5). 

6 Rough or Loutish t7). 

7 Edge of pavement (4). 

8 Size of paper (6). 

13 Cautious wisdom (8). 

15 Spear <?}. 

16 Covered walk (61. 

IB Royal family (5). 

20 Social or political 
gathering (5>. 

21 Dirty foam (4). 
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N. McDonald v S. Conquest, 
Lloyds Bank/BCF under-21 
championship 1985. White 
here continued with the 
Interesting sacrifice 1 KtxP, 
PxKt; 9 B >■ P, threatening 
both 3 BxKt and 3 R-K8 ch. 
Does Black have a defence to 
the double threat, and how 
should the play go? 

Chess solution 

Black turned the fables by 
2 . . . B—B2; 3 Q — B2 HI J 
Q—K3. Q—Q3 toffw or if 3 
Q—Kti, Ktx.PI 4 R—K8 Ch. 


Wesl 
♦ 10 fl 6 
0 Q 

A J 8 7 4 
4 Q 10 8 


North 

$ 7 4 

A J 9 6 ft 3 
0 9 3 
*953 

EonI 

♦ A J 9 3 
O 10 7 

M 0 Q 10 fl 3 


* J 6 2 
Month 
♦ K62 
V K 8 4 2 
O K 5 

.* A K 7 4 
Denier North love all 

At une table in ii match 
North played in Four .Hearts, 
which had to go one down 
At the other table North, 
playing Precision, opened 
with a weak Two Hearts. What 
would you 'have resuondod 
as SoutJh ? You might bid 
2 NT (forcing 1 ) to see what, 
that would .produce, or you 
might raise to -Four 'Hearts. A 
raise to Three Hearts would 
be defensive In tore system. 

At the table South made 
a sensible bid— 3 NT. Obvi- 
ously a spade or diamond 
lead would have given him 
nine tricks straight away. 

On tfhe West hand what 
would you lead on this bid- 
ding ? ‘West mode a wood 
decision, I consider. South 
was likely to have the kina 
of diamonds, but might not 
hold the ace of spades, and 
in this case a spade lead 
would slve (East. « chance to 
Judas the best continuation. 

When the nee of spades 
won the first trick Bast -Went 
into a loiw trance. Finally, 
he mode tihe wrong decision 
returning a spade. 

This was not B t all bright ' 
of him. in my opinion. South 
might, lust, have held Q 10 
h u ^ on all grounds 
the kjng was more likelv. a 
ho ter pla,ver would have 
switched to the 10 of diamonds. 
However Bast made one 
msooable observation: “You 
mirfit have led the 8 of 

the CT- SaW ' «f 


4 V AV AO bfll 

C XR; 5 B XQ, B— KM, ©— Qtl 
(to that if 4 B x iff, B^-KS oh ; 
5 if— Ktt. B—QXt 3/ 8 QXB, 
Q~-Ktt ch mates): 4 <+—K3 
and now 4 . , . QQ— v3i is 
an immediate win. 
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ARIES — 21 March- 19 April 

A mow is posbiMu now lor i-iinhu raisons. Your personal ! 
Wins nil important muIivkUijI k- your biclc. lalk to a family mamET! ! 
a cample*, piubluin cm ti'iirslian 'Irjivt-I enjoys lavourabte InflufinraTo: ; 
patient and others will sort, you cut Tati; advanlagoot a sDaciBin™/ : 
tunity Ihnl summer provides Relnhonshipb that were on lhe edo« iw ' 
to normal. Share goo»l nuws with chiklren 

TAURUS — 20 April-20 May ; 

You find energy now you did noi know you had, especially 11 you 
brate a birthday this wook Your workload increases, but beL i 
active mukos you leol uood about yourself! Show someonB you «a>! ' 
care about what is happening at homo. Judge people by what you kiu>* ■ 
of their charactor not hy ihuir reputations. Travel leads to rornarvcaiof I 
those who nre interested 

GEMINI — 2 1 May-20 June j 

You will liave to change some of your priorities to reach goals that ' 
pay expenses. A scholarship is possible lor a college-bound youngster , 
Accepting n gift will not commit you. Be gracious. Make that deal soon : 
Your negotiating skills hove never been better. Financial information :• 
should be guarded more closely. Deal with the practical aspects ol i ’ 
sensitive situation. You cannot let things drift. 

CANCER — 21 June-22 July ! 

Your attraction to someone overseas may wane If person doesnt ! 
show more initiative. Help member ot opposite sex to charge ahead to 
gain success. Dividends and cash are on the way. You may bo too un- * 
sltive to cffticism Don't take things to heart. Stay on top ol current 
events and a conversation could lend to n job or promotion. Those loot- 
ing at media opportunities make the* greatest gains. 

LEO — 23 July-22 August ! 

Forget an emotional upset and pour your considerable energies Into I 
your career or studies. Your chances for promotion Improve as you gab j 
new knowledge. Romance will turn the corner soon. Be patient. Find a 
way to show off a talent (hat tins been hidden from your higher-ups untf : 
now. Your creative juices flow. Do not let romance distract you Iran ! 
important work. 

VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

You may be unconsciously sending the wrong signals to partner. Rt- j 
think your actions and loved ones reactions. A secojto : 
chance gives you the opportunity ot h lifetime. You can score teg Goto 
til Guard against milking unrealistic decisions: they could have a raja- ' 
tlve effect on your lovod onos. Focusing on short-term gains could sty- | 
mie progress. Take tho long view. Expand your social horizon# 

LIBRA — 23 September-22 October J 

Financial complications are possible Uut fl consultation with I 
helps avert a real tangto. Keep your focus at all times, do not aw l. 
friend6 to colour your views and actions. Make your polnla. uhu* . 
power of suggestion early this week to alleviate stress or raoucfiKm- / 
petition. You can reach nn agrooment about the way Joint nnancw i 
sources or belongings are handled. Avoid losing your temper. j 

SCORPIO — 23 October-21 November 

Do not let others lake you for gran tod. Avoid puahlnfl ,fl f r ^ 8 ' 

to share your social activities. It they join in under duress. ‘JW * • 

ably leave early. Show more self -confidence. A fir^nclal tie-rn ___ ,4 

those who work for thainselvos. Lot mats or a favourite J 

make doclalona Involving Joint finances. Lovod one Is less impu 8 i 

you think. Show more Inlth. j 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 Novomber-21 December j 

Spend and Invest your monoy crnofully. Sell -dlaclpl'na will 
from overindulging In food or drink. A logal mallor Is likely to w 
your favour, out ot court. Cotutmilol Up-and-down nnanca i ^ i 

menfs require you to lot your bond ruin your feelings .a ■ ui. y t 
distant interuelu, scholnnUo pursuits and visits with relatives, 
quarrel without turthor dntny. 

CAPRICORN — 22 December-19 January ^ 

Co-workers mny act in an erratic mnnnor this WBB ^ l ' l n ^^iJwtlii J 
to ignore them. Avoid Invostlng your money or dmotione 
week, A letter from an old flame mokes your heart JL r tejtine» 
w Its, there will be consfructlvo developments concerning y g s> 
affairs. Travel and overseas Investments ore pari oi ^ 
ready for a happy romantic surprise. i 

AQUARIUS — 20 January- 18 February ^ f 

You get or give good advtco this week. Beware 

passed along by well-lntontionod frlonds. Your ■; 

challenged by your mate or partner. Think about making 
promising may help. Continue to keep a watchful eye o jrv t/ 
and belongings. You could be all fired up about a proep ,, 

pan out. Become a better listener at both home ana | 

PISCES — 19 February-20 March TflM n* 

You could encounter some criticism from y°^ 

Initiative In clearing up any misunderstandings. Review y 
motivations before coming to a final decision. A compro ^ 
dare. Unexpected job-orlenled activities will prove very - uf8 go flip 
afternoon Idea could turn out to be a real monaymake [■ . 9 _ 
ing relatlonahlp. Make romance a top priority in the , 

THIS WEEK'S CHILD usually excels In mathematlw 
wBl amaze you with his determination arid pflj«ev ra JJJ „g insfli^ 
more of a follower than a leader. A born perfeelioni he often ^ - 
following advice and Instructions to the letter. Altno a ^ [gw 
comes Impatient, he Is generally kind and loyal to me , . 



iSHNOrf* icnadel HN,. 

touit 9 00 a m. -5.00 p.m. (Fn- 
??Kllicial hilldays tO.OG a m to 
SSpralCtoWd TueadayB. 

National Gallery: Contains a 
SJon ol paintings, ceramics. «nd 
by conlemporaiy Islamic orl- 
most Ol the Muslim counlriBb 
S a refection ol paintings by 10th 
ELy orientalist artists. Muntaznh. 
SlUlA Opening hours: 10.00 
in . 1.30 OJA- and 3.00 p.m. - 0.00 
{ rr Closed Tuesdays. Tel. 630128. 

Mfl't Memorial (Military Museum): 
r?Kbon ol military memorabilia deling 
ILtlie Arab Revolt ot 1916. 3porta 
rt, Amman. Opening hours 900 
JUDO p.m. Ctoaed Saturdays. Tel. 
W BA 


CHURCHES 


it Joseph Church (Roman Catholic) 
jtai Amman, Tel. 624590. 

pwch ot ihi Annunciation (Roman 
Cifoli Jsbsl Uwelbdeh, Tel. 037440. 

(4 it Salle Church (Roman Catholic ) 
Hussein. Tel. 661757. 

rantanla Church (Roman Catholic), 
:3il Luwedxtsn, mass In Italian langu- 
cjt meet every Saturday at 6:30 p.m. 
IS 622366 

Dwell ot the Annunciation (Greek 
tancdoKi Abdaii. Tel. 623541. 

i.-fllcin Church (Church of the 
redeemer) Jabet Amman. Tel. 67B906. 

W^nlan Catholic Church Aahrafieh. 


bminins Orthodox Church Aahralleh. 
1776261. 

ft Ephraim Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
«uWl. Tel. 77)751. 

fanmin International Church Inter- 
irwiniborai): meets al Southern 
741 School m Shmeisanl, Tol. 

rvii hB, ,n n Chu,ch Jabal 
UiJ 6 h Ckd0 - IRev - N- Smlr). Tal 


DIPLOMATIC MISSJONS 


rink , 644835 

2r««n** hmy/ commercial 
KS, 874750/874882 

.’•"I RR^ixn 


^»tar 


Telephone: 664153 / 4 , 667177 / 8/9 
Telex: 21392 MEDIA JO 
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CALENDAR 


Films 

The British Council will present a children's video 
‘Animal Magic with Johnny Morris on Monday 11 
and Tuesday 12 May at 4 pm. 

The Goethe Institute also presents a film for chil- 
dren In German, on Saturday 9 May at 4:30 pm. 

The American Centre features its Charlie Chaplin 
Week continuing with 'Modern Times' on Thursday 
7 May at 5 and 7 pm. On Monday 11 May 'The 
Great Dictator' will be shown at 5 pm. Thursday 14 
May, 'Monsieur Verdoux' will be shown at 5 and 7 
pm. 

The Spanish Cultural Centre presents its Oscar 
nominated film of the year Mi Querlda Senorita' 
on Thursday 7 May and Thursday 14 May both 
sessions at 4:30 pm. 


Friends of Archaeology j 

On Friday 8 May, a trip to the Desert Castles is ' 
scheduled and will be led by Dr Ghazf Bfesheh from i 
the Department of Antiquities. Visits will be to Qasr ! 
Kharaneh, Qasr Amra, Azraq and Qasr Hallabat. 

Departure will be from Amra Hotel at 9 am In pri- 
vate cars. Bring a picnic lunch. 

Concert 

Lexi Haddadln will give a recital of songs and poe- 
try at the RCC on Thursday 7 May at 9 pm. Tickets 
cost JD 2. 

Play 

The Amman Players present 'The Importance of 
Being Earnest' at the RCC on 13,14,18, and 17 
May. Tickets are JD 3 and the play starts at 9pm. 


IDD CODES 

Dial 00 for IDD access lines 



Royal Culture Centre 

Tel. 8B 1028/7 

American Centra 84437 1 

American Centre Library .. - 641520 

British Council - 836147/S 

French Cultural Centre 837009 

Ooetha. Institute 841993 

Soviet Cultural Centre — ,— 644203 
Spanish Cultural Centra .1- 624049 
Turk/aft Cultural Centre — - 639777 
Have Arts Centre — .. - — 665195 

Hussein Youth City 6671B1/B 

Y.W.C.A. 641793 

Y.W.M.A. 684251 

Amman Municipal Library 

637111 

Unlv. of Jordan Library 843555 

Cinemas 


Concord . — 

Rainbow — — . — . . 

Opera — 

Plaza — .._ 

Raghdan 

Al-Huaaeln — — — 

Zahran - 

Basman — ... 

Sports Clubs 

Al Hussain Sports 

City - - .. 

Orthodox Club — 

Royal Automobile 
Club 


677420 

. ... 825155 
- — 875573 

677420 

- 62219B 
. 822117 

823171 

— . 630128 


867181 

610491 


815410 


Royal Shooting Club 738572 
Royal Chess Club 8 73 7 1 3 
Royal Racing Club 09-801233 


Algeria — 

213 


Denmark 

. 46 

Tunisia — 

Tunis — ~ . 

216 



... 1 


2 


90 





593 


-41 



8 


... - 2 





7 


- 20 

UAE - - . 

. . .. 971 



62 


2 





3 

Eire 

. 353 


.. 6 



g 


1 

Al Ain 






21 

Dubai - 

A 

Austria I_ 

Vienna 

Bahrain 

43 

222 

973 

Finland 

Helsinki 

France — 

35B 

90 

_ 33 

Fujairah 

Ghyathl — 

Ras al Khalmah .. 

. — 70 

. 52 

- — 77 


HOTELS 


Belgium — — 32 

Antwerp — 3 

Brussels 2 

Brazil - 55 

Rio de Janeiro 2 1 

Brasilia 61 

Bulgaria - - - — — 359 

Sofia 2 

Canada — 1 

Ottawa — 613 

Chile 58 

Santiago - - — 2 

Cyprus — — 357 

Nicosia 21 

Czechoslovakia — 42 

Prague 2 


Airline Companies 


ob Air Cargo 

jroffot 

r France — • 

r Indio — 

r Lanko 

Italia 

iiorlcan Airline 
’ab Wings - • 
jstrlan Airline 


674191/95 

B41510 

606056/667825^ 

666377/651799 

... 625203 

669068 

094484 


sirian mini" 

_ _ 637380/667028 

ilkan Airlines -- !?®5®92 

Irish Airways -641430 

tlih Calodonlan 

637380/667026 

yplAIr 630011 

ilratea Airlines 

662141/676321 

KAfr 653606/653013 

ngarlan Airlines — - 

i,Ib 637827/644036 

ql Airways 623596/628698 

pan Atr Unea 630879 

rean Airlines --676624/852236 

walll Airways - 830144 

jyan Arab Airlines 8*3831/2 

jfthansa 641305 

Aiding M446 

px ” 636 104 

ympje 630126/836433 

A 625981 

Ullpplne Airlines JJggBi 

tllsh Airlines 8269B1 

antes - 641430/658447 

>ysl Jordanian 602141 

mania Airlines _ 637 3 80/66 7028 

ba ne B elgian Airlin es 575088-9 

.Udla _ 639333 

:andlnavlw^nfl« o464s/637196 

n9apore A lrllnas^ 670177/e7618e 

>d an Airlines 662111 

nIbb Air (G.8-A.) 8 42g43/641906 

wIbs Air 622147 

S.MlwAW / 637 1 95 

rans Medlterranaan 

rans World Alrilna 82343o/M20e4 

E55T=^- 622324/9 

urklah AlrllnoB 659102/85 gi 12 

, mania -Yemen Airways .... 828175 
jgoslav Alrilnee — 604Si 1 


Paris — — — — 1 

Germany W(FRG) - . ■■ — ■ - 49 

Bonn — - — 288 

Greece . - 30 

AthenB/ Piraeus . — — - 1 

India 91 

Banglore 812 

New Delhi . -If 

Bombay . — — 22 

And all cltlsa with ares codes begln- 
ing with 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 7 & 8. 


Indonesia — 

Jakarta 

Rome 

Iraq . — 

Baghdad 

Japan — 

Tokyo — 

Kenya 

Nairobi — 

Kuwait 

Korea — 

Seoul - — 

Tripoli 

Malaysia 

Kuala Lumpur 

Mexico — 

Mexico City 

Morocco — • . — - 

Rabat — - — 

.Netherlands - 

Amsterdam — - 

Rotterdam 

North Yemen 

AlBeydo 

Hodetdah 

Sadae 

Taiz 

Nigeria 

Lagos 

Norway — 

Oslo 

Oman — — 

Pakistan — 

Karachi 

Lahore — 

Peshawar ■— — 

Rawalpindi /Islamabad _ 

Paraguay 

Asuncion — 

Pam 

Lima - — - 

Philippines j 

Manila — f- 

Poland — / 

Warsaw 

Qatar — 

Romania — 

Snudl Arabia 

At-Khobsr 

Ai-Madlna — — 

Dammam — 

Jeddah — 

Mecca — 

Riyadh 

Spam — ■ — 


Spain — ■ — 

Barcelona 

Madrid 

Marbella . — 

Majorca-— 

Sri Lanka 

Colombo 

Sudan 

Khartoum 

Sweden — 

Stockholm 

Syria 

Damascus 

Taiwan 

Taipei - — 

Thailand , — 

Bangkok 


— 82 

21 

_ - 39 

.TbS4~ 

mr 

254" 

— 2 

. .. 965 

82 

2 

... 218 

21 

60 

3 

52 

5 

_ 212 
6 

iiT-ir 

20 

10 

._ 987 

6 

3 

5 

4 

_.. 234 

1 

47 

2 

_ 988 

92 

21 

42 

521 

51 

_ 595 

54 

51 

14 

63 

2 

48 

22 

— 974 

400 

988 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

34 

3 

"“■”52 

71 

94 

1 

249 

11 

46 

8 

983 

11 

888 

2 

86 

2 


UmmAIOuwaln 

Western Area (Jobal) 

Dhana, Ruwala) 

UK 

London - 

Uruguay 

Montaridso — 

USA 

New York — 

Washington — 

Venezuela - — 




Caracas 

Yugoslavia ... 

Belgrade . — 


.. - 52 

44 

- . 1 

_ 598 

. 212/718 

202 

58 

2 

— 38 

11 


Important numbers 

EMERGENCIES 

Amman governorate 091228 

Amman Civil Defence 198.199 

Civil Defence Irbld 

271293, 273131 

Civil Defence Ouweiameh 

_ ~ — . 770733 

Civil Defence Delr Alla 57306 

Ambulance 193,775111 

Amman downtown tire brldgade 

198 

RfBt aid 63034 1 

Blood Bank 778303 

Civil Defence rescue 66111 1 

Fire headquarters 622090-3 

Police rescue 

192,821111,637777 

Police headquarters -63914 1 

Traffic police 898390/ 1 

Electric Power Co. 

636381/4, 624881 

Municipal water complaints 

— 771 125/0 

Queen Alla Inti. Alr P° r, „_. 
(08)53330/60 

HOSPITALS 

Hussein Medical Centra 

813813/32 

Khalldl Maternity, J. Amn. 

— 644201/0 

Aklleh Maternity, J. Amn. 

- - 642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity — 

Malhas, J. Amman --- 836 1 40 

Palestine, Shmelsani — 884171/4 

Shmelseni Hoaptlat 609131 

University Hospital — — 845B45 
Al-Muashe; Hospital __ 887227/9 

The Islamic, Abdall 666127/37 

Al-Ahll, Abdaii 684164/6 

Italian, Al-Muha raen — 777101/3 
A'-BB.hl r, J. A .nf.tl.h 7H))iyM 

Army, Marks 

Ouean Alla Hospital — 602240/50 
Amal Hospital 674155 


GENERAL 


Jordon Television 

Radio Jordan *74111/19 

Ministry of Tourism 642311 

Hotel complaints 

Price complaints 661 i«B 

Telephone Inlormatlon — 12 

Jordan end Middle East calls 10 

Overseas calls 1* 

Repair service ' 1 


Amman 

Holiday Inn .... . 

Marriott . ... 

Regency 

Jerusalem 

Intercontinental 

Ambassador 

Commodore 

Middle East -. 

Grand Palace . _. 

Tycha 

International . .... 

Sen Rack 

Alla Gateway — 

Amra 

Plaza 


Aqaba 


Holiday (nn -. — 

Al-Manar 

Al-Cazar — - 

CotbI Beach . 

Aquamarine 

Aqaba . 


Rent-a-Car 


- 663100 
- _ 880100 
. -. 660000 
.. .. 685094 
- — 641361 

. 685186 

- . 665181 

887150 
.... 681 121 

- .661114 
~ . 041712 
. .. 013001 

( 08)51000 

- - 815071 
.. .. 674111 


• - - ■ 2426 

.... - 4341 

- 4131 

3521 

4333 

2058 


Al-Jabai 

Kada 

Kada 

Al-Labadl 

National 

Nebo 

Petra 

Rabbit Amman — 

Al-Rlmal 

Al-Sald 

Al-Samar 

Salable 

Star 

Tiger 

Trust 

TruBt 

Al-Waha 

Abu Dagga 

Amin jarrar (Avia) 

Amman 

Arabian 

Avis-Jarrar 

Budget 

Budget 

Dees 

Olrani 

Europcar 

Euro pear 

Europcar — 

Europcar 

General Services 

Gulf 

Inter Rant 


606669 

. 885161/865153 

3 '5455 

— 813654 

639197/8 

B16792 

605501 

672424 

639681 

667439 

771707 

- 625767/621471 

604904 

671931 

8733 12 

665121/9 

574105 

_ 644842/644906 

670498 

666327 

641350 

08/51021-51071 

09/002210 

073312 

604239 

669970 

660801 

601360/60 

601360 

a 1507 1 

639197 

674100 

680902 

_ 660376/ 689308 


Star Subscriptions 
(Annual rates) 

Arab countries $ 60 
Europe and Africa $ 90 
US, Japan & others S 130 

Alt rates include First Class Mall. 
Sand drafts to The Star. P.O. Box 
591, Amman - Jordan. 
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Monday at 9:10 

French 

Programmes 

Saturday 

* 6.00 — Das Train Paa 
Comma Les Autres, epa. 2: A 
documentary programme about 
India. 

* 7.00 — News In French. 

* 7.15 — La Force Du Des- 
tin, Eps. 5, part/ 2: Drama ser- 
ies. 

Sunday * 6.30 — si 

Versailles “Vetait Pas Conte, 
part/ 2: A French feature film. 

* 7.00 — News In French. 

* 7.15 — La Force Du Des- 
tln, eps.6, part/ 1. 

Monday 

* 6.00 — Feliclen Qreveche, 
eps.6. 

* 7.00 — News In French. 

* 7.15 — The Weekly Sports 
Magazine. 

Tuesday 

* 6.00 — Petrole La Longue 
Traque. 'A documentary pro- 
gramme". 

* 6.30 — L'ecole Des Fans 
"A children's programme". 

* 7.00 — News In French. 

* 7.15 — Terre Des Bates, 
Documentary programme. 

Wednesday 

* 6.00 — Lea Annees D' illu- 
sion, eps. 1, A drama serie, 

* 7.00 — News In French. 


* 7.15 — Aujourd'hui En Jor- 
danie: A weekly magazine pro- 
duced by Saleh Madl. 


Thursday 


* 6.00 — L’aube Dea Hom- 
ines, A documentary pro- 
gramme. 

’ 7.00 — News In French. 

* 7.15 — Le Monde Selon 
Georges: A documentary pro- 
gramme. 

Frjday 

* 5.30 — Les 5 Oernieres 
Minutes : A detective dramma 
serie. 

' 7.00 — News In French. 

* 7.15 — Aujourd'hui En 
France, french magazine. 

English 

Programmes 

Saturday 

* 8:30 Dad's Army. 

* 9:00 Simon and Simon 

* 10:20 Eurovision Song 
Contest 1987 live by Satellite 
from Belgium. 

* 11:30 Feature Film, ‘The 
Man Who Knew Too Much' : A 
child is kidnapped by spies to 

* ensure her father's silence, but 
he springs into action. 

Sunday 

* 8:30 Growing Pains, The 

Breakfast Club': Mike Is 

grounded when he's caught ly- 
ing. Maggie Is also caught in a 
fie and agrees to be grounded 


with him. But will she change 
her mind when she learns 
she's missing out on a trip to 
Atlantic City and a Frauk Sina- 
tra concert with Jason? 

* 9:10 On the Wheel. The 
Road Ahead: The invention of 
the car which Is considered to 
be an amenity to humanity but 
an evil at the same time, and 
measures that should be taken 
to safeguard traffic. 

* 10:20 Robbery Under 
Arms. 

Monday 

* 8:30 Ever Decreasing Cir- 
cles. 

* 9:10 Moonlighting. 

' 10:20 Love Story FAIR 
STOOD THE WIND FOR 
FRANCE. H.E Bates' famous 
love story Fair Stood The Wind 
For France was written in 1944 
and Is regarded by some as 
'The first novel of the war'. Set 
In the Occupied France of 
1942 it follows the fortunes of 
two young people — John 
Franklin, a badly injured British 
airman stranded in France, and 
Francolse, the French country 
girl who befriends and helps 
him. 

Tuesday 

* 8:30 You Again. 

‘ 9:10 Yesterday s Dreams : 
The conditions of Don's garage 
get worse. Diana goes to Mar- 
tin and takes money to give to 
Dou. Martin and Diana meet 
again and recollect Yes- 
terday's Dreams. Martin and 
Gilbert get ready to examine 


Programme Highlights For Week 
Saturday, 9 May, 1987 


IT'S YOUR WORLD: DR HANK BLIX: Dr Hans Blix, Director- 
General of Iho Inlem.iliuruil Atomic Agunoy is this week's aueit 
In the inturn.ilionfil phonu-m pr'.» ; ii;imim\ Ifs Your World DrBli* 
is head of an organization thu objc-i. live uf which is to 'acceler- 
ate and t'lilarge the lonhibution of nuclear energy to peace 
health aivJ piobpcitly thioutjluAil the work!'. Ho was one ot fa 
first people to visit the Chuiikibyl nijrtu.ir site only days alter 
the accident and did so <■( tin- luoouul of the Soviet authorities 
Prior to hei involvement with lh<- Intui national Atomic Agency he 
was Sweden's Minister for I omi'jn Affairs, and has been a 
member of the Swedish dele-j.itiun to the UN General Assembly 
since 1961. To lake pail in the phonu-m you should ling li;; 
hours before transmission. 01 during the programme, on (.onto 
680 4411. If your call is selected you will bo rung back at the 
BBC's expo rifle — and put on the aii. live, to sp^ak to the gueil 
Sue MacGregor is in the chair. 

INTERNATIONAL RECITAL; A new eight-weak series of Infer- 
national Recital' offering Sunday concerts ol chambor music be- 
gins this week. Dutch pianist Ronald Bruutigam plays a pro- ' 
giammo of music by Muznil nnd Ueellmvnn in a recital which 
comes live Iron) SI Gnoiyo's Brandon Hill, Bristol in the south- 
west of England. If you would like tickets to this, or any of Ite 
other recitals to bu broadcast live from venues in Bristol and 
Birmingham, or you would like a Ireu programme-bock giving fu? 
details of the artists and the music, you should write to Inter- 
national Recital. BBC World Service*. Bush House, PO Box 76, 
London WC2B 4PH. 

THE MAN WHO WROTE A LIBRARY ALONE: This celebration cl 
the life and work of Hilaire Bulluc by Michael Fflnch features 
Hugh Burden as the prolific writer. Belloc was born in France ol 
a French father and an English mother. He wrote verse ota". 
kinds for adults and children alike. 

THE CHEMICAL CANARY: Caged canaries were once used to 
detect gases in mines but that job is now done by biosensors 
John Newell talks to llu* scientists who are designing the 
biosensors and biochips ol today and tomorrow. 

BEST ON RECORD: In the first programme of a new series 
Lionel Salter choses the best recording, hom among many, of 
Bach's Brandenburg Concertos. 


Sunday 10/5/87 


* 14:09 It's Your World : 
Dr Hans Brix 

* 18:15 International Re- 
cital 

* 19:15 It's Your World: 
Dr Hans Blix 

* 22:15 The Man Who 
Wrote A Library Alone 


the new jet turbine. 

10:20 The Unknown War. 

* 1 1:10 Bergerac. 

Wednesday 

• 8:30 Dialogue With Muslim 
Intellectuals. 

' 9:10 In Search Of Tro|an 
War, episode 4 : The Women 
Of Troy": Michael Wood 

travels, as a Bronze' Age visitor 
might have done, to the palace 
of king Agamemnon at Myce- 
nae, to the court of King Nestor 
at Pyk>8, and to Helen's 
Sparta, where remains of a 
Bronze-Age palace have 
recently been uncovered by 
excavation. The real-life drama, 
that may be the model for the 
story of Helen's adbuction, Is 
uncovered, as is the way In 
which a wooden horse could 
possibly have brought destruc- 
tion to Troy. 

10:20 The Bastard, part 2: 
In part II two part presentation 
of 'The Bastard' Philip finds 
employment in Boston. 

There, he finds a band of 
famous Revolutionaries and is 
hired by one of them, a printer, 
to turn out seditious literature. 


Wednesday 13/5/8? 

* 00: 1 5 International Ra- 
dial 

Thursday 14/5/87 

* 06:30 The Chen™* 1 

Canary fl , 

Frjday 15/5/87 

* 10:15 The Man Who 
Wrote A Library Alone 

• 20: 1 5 Best On Record. 


Philip courts and sucg** 
overcoming the P™ J* a 
dependence Abraham 
lawyer. 

Thursday 

• 8:30 Mb 4 My Girl. 

• 9:10 The Chalens* 

Island. Training begh* 
contenders and 
Bond's 'Australia » ** 

boats to beat just for the W 
to challenge! (jyj) 

Tensions 

crews move into > ''^e pie- 
camps in Newport. As » firng 
cious days pass 

for the challenge serle^ ^ 

nearer the cre * s lna &&h 

leaders become mere 

difficult to live with. ^ 

• ,0:20 FMlure ^, OT 

Battle Of Tlw p ^ n %„ce» 

Of a German tank in Sflfion j 

fore the end of tne ^ 
World War which i was ^ |nv 
after having ,all0n 
bu9h. 

Friday 

■ 8:30 BUI Cosby sho*' 

. a-, 0 Falcon Crest. 

• ,c:20 Peter The 


ft 


Mr. Ed spills his guts. 


comics 


'Weil, this is getting nowhere fast." 


"And we're eating soon, 
so stay oul of the kitten jar.' 


THE FAR SIDE 


By GARY LARSON 
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“Borbaral I'm goin' for help — tread soupt" 
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"Give me a hand here, Etta «. 1 9°* | n , ° ® „ 
nest of wiener dogs over on Fifth and Maple. 
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‘in the Old West .vegetarians were" 
often shot with llltle provocation. 
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1 ten Vftii 

nl? crlb 15 i U8t Pialh worthless — what 
,Q und here Is a good cardboard box." 
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01 h! ! S Bnb the SMon and Ernie the Fork wound 

Mac 

went on to fame and fortune. 
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"Whoa! Watch where that thing lands 
- we'll probably need It." 
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